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Schools. 


Alphahetized, first, by — second, by Towns. 
CONNECTICUT, Hartfor 
TEELE'S BOARDING AND DAY 


School for Young Ladies.- Experienced and suc- 
cessful teachers in all Sepertmente. 
_ all term begins Sept. GEORGE W. STEELE. 





CONNECTICUT, 
LACK HALE. "SCHOOL.—A family and 
Preparatory Schoot for a few boys. Thorough 
instruction and careful training. Best of references 
xiven. CHARL*s G. BARTLETT, Principal. 





‘ CONNECTICUT, Mystic Bridge. 
44 ND FOR CATALOGUE OF THE 
Mystic Valley Institute; 17th year; both sexes; 
health and home. J. K. BucKLYN, LL.D. 
CONNECTICUT, New Haven, Grove Hall. 
TSS MONTFORT’S SCHOOL FOR 
Young Ladies.—Ter th year be gins September 
For circulars and full information aodress 
Miss MONTFORT. 





24. 





~ CONNECTICU T, , Norfolk. 
YOBBINS SCHOOL.—A Family School for 
day ard boarding pupils. Locatfon healthful, 
buildings new, appliances first class. Thorough prepa- 
ration for C ollege and advanced En ji course. 
_ Address ev. . Beacn, Prin. 





ILLINOIS, Chicago. 
[NI10. N COLLEGE OF LA W.—The Fall 


Term will Or. Sept. 24th. For circular, addrews 
H. BooTtn, Chicago, 





ILLINOIS, Morgan Park, Cook Co. 
yg GAN PARK MILITARY ACADE- 
my.—A first-class Preparatory School for Boys. 
For full information, send for Catalogue to 
Capt. Ep. N. Kirk TaLcorr, Superintendent. 


INDIANA, Terre Hau 
OSE POLYTE CHA TIC INSTITUTE. 
A School of En; peosen, 
ARLES OQ. THOMPSON, President. — 
_ MAINE, —e 51 High Street. 
M* S. THROOP’S ENGLISH AND 
= French School for young ladies and chil- 


Third year begins September 22. Boarding scholars 
limited to six. 








MARYLAND, Annapolis. 
4NNAPOLIS FE! MALE INSTITUTE. 
—Boariing and Day School for Young Ladtes 
£4 Little Girls. Mrs. RicHARD WELSH, Principal, as- 
sisted by able professors. W il reopen ‘September 15. 











= MARYLAND, Baltimor e. 
DGEWORTH SCHOOL.—Boarding and 
_s_ Day School for Young Ladies and Children. The 
22d School year begins Thursday, September 18th. 
Circulars sent on pr lication to the Principal 
i. Mrs. H. P, LEFEBVRE, 59 Franklin Street. 
MARYLAND, Baltimore. 
YW OMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE OF 
Baltimore, No. 126 N. Eutaw St., Baltimore.— 
Regular session of 1884-85 will open October the Ist. 
A thorough course of three years’ instruction by Lec- 
tures, Clinics, and practical work in Laboratory, Drug- 
room, and Infirmary. For ayn oye and any further 
information, address the Dean of the College. 
ie Wm. D. Booker, Dean. 157 Park A Ave., Baltimore. 

eam AND, Catonsville. 

T. TIMOTHY S ENGLISH, FRENCH, 

and German Boarding and Day School for Young 


Laaies reopens September 17th. Principals, Miss M. C. 
CARTER and Miss S. RK. CaRTER. 


MARYLAND, Reisterstown, 
"THE HANNAH MORE ACADEM Y.— 
Tne Diocesan School for Giris. Noted for 
healthfulness, thorough instruction, careful training, 
and the refining influences of a Christian home. 
_ Rev. ARTHUR J. Ricn, A.M., M.D., Reisterstown, Md. 





MARYLAND, Sandy Spring, near Washington. 
k YOCKLAND SCHOOL FOR G/RLS.— 
For circulars address 
HENRY C. HALLOWELL, A.M. (Yale.) 


MASSACHUSETTS, Andover. 
BBOT ACADEMY FOR YOUNG LA- 
dies. The fifty-sixth year opens on Thursday, 
September 4. For admission apply to, Mise PHILENA 
yoy Principal; for circulars to F, DRAPER, An- 
aover, ass. 


MASSACHUSETTs, Auburndale. 
UBURNDALE HOME SCHOOL FOR 
Ps eight you boys. The mother will find here 


that home care and influence which she desires, os a 
with faithful i instruction. Apply to James Brrp 








MASSACHUSETTS, 


OSTON U. WIE “ERSITY Law School. 
Address the Dean. Epsunp H. Bexyetr, LL.D. 





MASSACHUSETTs, Boston, 259 Boylston St. 
HAUNCY HALL SCHOOL.—Prefaration 
for the Massachusetts Institute of Technology is a 
specialty. Fur success of candidates prepsred at Chaun 
cy Hall, reference is made to the Chairmanand Secretary 
of the Institute Faculty. 

_ MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. ie 
ANNETTINSTITUTE FOR YOUNG 
7 Ladies.—Family and Day School; full corps of 
Teachers and Lecturers. The Thirty first Year will be 
gin Wednesday, Ort. 1, 1884. For Catalogue and Cireu 
ar apply to Kev. Geo. GANNETT, A.M., 69 Chester Square 


MASSACHUSETTS, Roston. 





f OME FOR YOUNG LADIES AT 
tending Private or Special Schools.—Refer to 
Rt. Rev. vr. Paddock and Rev. Dr. Edward E. Hale. For 
circulars, address A. H. HoyT, 16 Marlborough | St 
MASSACHUSETTS, aw 
NSTI7 UTE 0 TECHN OLOGY. Courses 


in Civil, Mechanical and Mining Engineering, Che 
mistry, Architecture etc. WEBSTER WELLS, Sec’y. 
FRANCIS A. WALKER. Pres. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. : a 
ISS PUTNAM WILL OPEN THE 
nineteenth year of her Family and Day School 
ry Young Ladies, Thursday, September 24. 1884, at No. 
68 Marlborough Street. Spec ial attention given to little 
aber —a4- by Pane. 14, to Hon. Wm. M. Evarts. 
rof. A. P. Peabody, D.D.. Cambridge, Mass.; Rev. Henry 
A. Coit. Dp: Principal St. Paul's School, Concord, N 
H.; and many other em!nent scholars. Prospectus sent 
on “application to Principal. 


CAMBRIDGE, May 14. 1881. 
My Dear Miss Putnam: I am happy to'say thet I re 
gard your system and methods of struction as inal 
cating a high order of educational skill and wisdom 
and the results are eminently satisfatory. While in 
every department I have seen ample evidence of tho 
rough and faithful teaching and of corresponding at 
taiuments on the part of your pupils, my attention has 
been particularly cailed to your Latin clases, and in 
my conversance with school work for half a century or 
more, I have never seen the evidence of more faithful 
and successful teaching in Latin than I have witnessed 
in your schooL—I am, with sincere a ard, very truly 

yours, » Pa PEABODY 


MASSACHUSETTS, , Boston, 9 “Newbury St. 
A TSS WESSELHOEFT’S SCHOOL fe» 
limited number of boarding pupils received. 





Girls reopens Wednesday, Oct. Ist, 1884 A 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, No, 18 Boylston Pt. 

LPARATION FOR THE INST1 

tute of Technology, and general education of 
bovs. Private school. Fall Term 


begins Wednesday, 
September 24. ALBERT Hae 





MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. 
HE OT/S PLACE SCHOOL 
Preparatory and Advanced Instruction for Girla, 
The thicteentn year begins Sept. 30th. For Circulars, 
address the neipal, Mrs. Martin, The Schoolhouse, 
Otis Place, Brimmer Street. 


Tors both 


MASSACHUSETTS, Braintree. 
ate THAYER ACADEMY. 
reparatory and general course in FE Bart Sti a " 
ies an and Max ern Languages. . J. B.s SEWALL, Head Master. 
MaSSACHUSETTS, Gardner. ; ; 
Vie GARDNER SEMINAR) A 
l school of  - for young ladies, aten 
its second year Sept. 24. For further intormation ad 
dress Mrs. AU RELIA Br RRAGE, Gardner, Mass 





Ma‘ SACHUSETTS, Great UT OTE Berkshire Co 
EDGWICK INSTITUTE.—A_ SE- 
lect family school for boys. Address 

Hh. J. Van Lexver. DD 
Massac HUSETTs, Greenfield. 


ROSPECT HILL SCHOOL fer ¥. 


Women. Established in i869. J.C. Parsows, Prin 


sg 9° 
ee 


MASSACHUSETTS, Lenox 

ENOX ACADEM Y.—Duing fas 
_ year five boys from Pittsfield, Mass , have been 
among the pupils of the Lenox ( Mass.) acacit my, and 
the Pittsfield Sun of August 14 contains the following 
unsolicited editorial note : 

“ The fall termof Mr. Farian H. Batlard’s most excel 
lent Lenox Academy opens September 17. Fortunate the 


the ast 


parent and pil whocan have advantages which this 
Academy affords, in the quiet, healthy, moral, beautiful 
old town of Lenox, and the care and training of Mr. bai 


lard and his corps of assistants. Leonor Academy is‘a 
school for boys,’ and. more than merely thot, it « rerea 

pal, ey home, instruction, counsel, advice, inspira 
ion. and friendship. 


Lenox Academy 
es thoroughly taught. Terms, boari and tuition, 
ty per year. Best New York and Boston references. 
or prospectus, ete , address the principal, who will 
meet — in ’ Y.or Poila 


is a family school. Modern lan 


USETTS, Lenox, penne re ‘ounty. 


ENOX ACADEMY. Preparaton 
School for Boys. Terms 300. 
fe RD, Principal. 


sine HaRLay 





R ASSACHUSETTS, Plymouth. 


M* KNAPP’S HOME SCHOOL fer 
Boys. Next (seventeenth) school year begins 
Sense mber iv 
MASSACHUSETTS, Quincy 
DAMS ACADEM Y.—Pietaratery ana 
aj Boarding Sect - for Bova New vear beeina 
1th September. Karty application destimbic to se 


Avdress for information 








rooms. 
WitiiaM EveRertT, Master 
NTC HUSETTS. S. Wilitamstown, Berkshire ¢ 
YLOCA —INSTil ti : £ 
. " parete ry School for Boys Terms, 150. Cata 
logues on application, qGroroenk FP. Mitis, Principe 
MAS- ACHUSETTS, Stock bridge 
IOVS AND YOUNG MEN PA 
) ly fitted for College Coadcttioned of rejected 
candidates coached, summer or winter. FF. HorrMass 
+ v4 HUSETTS, West uridgewater 
ARD COLLEGIATE Tf te 
fe ling and Dav School for Girls and Voung 
Women, Address the Principal, 
ELEN MAGILL, PRD., 
Graduate of Swarthmore Coll, Boston Unity, and 
Newnham Coll, Cambridge, England 
MASSACHUSE? rs, Worcester 
READ INSTITU KOR YOUN 
( Ladies, Address Rev. Joun G Muin axp.l 1 
Massacnutusrrts, West Ne n 
"EST NEW Ze {.\ 
Cines Schorls Yea ¢ this 
Family and Day School {& will tx 
Sept 17, 1ssa. rr casa T. ALLEN 
MiIcHIGAN, Orchard Lake 
A ICHIGAN MILITARY ACADEM) 
A thorough Classical and Sctentiffie Sel 
Graduates admitted to University upon diploma. Loca 
tion, 26 miles from Detroit - asant and healthfu 
For catalogue address Va teut. H. A. SCHROEDER, Fourt? 
Artillery. U.S. Army, Adjutant 
Missouri, St. Louis 
‘7. LOWIS LAW SCHOO WAS 
& ington University, St Louts, M Fighteenth 
year begins Oct. 15, IS84. AY R iy 1 
thtam GG.) HaMwont 
i an of Law Faculty 
New Hampsitre, Portamouth 
YEELEVENTH YEAR OF MISS A 
C. Morgan's well Known School for Young La 
lies will commence September 24, ISS4. Larly applica 
tion ts desirable 
New Jersey. Bridgeton 
. sexes; full corps of te achers rege cle n tho 
rough: Music r ainting Drawing, climat mii ery 
healthy. Begins Sept. 10th. Address H K. TRASK, Prin 
New Jersey, Freehold, near Long Pranch 
SREEHOLD INSTITUTE.—415Si 
year begins Sept. % Military drill. Prepares 
for Princetor, Columbia, Yale, and Harvard. Send for 
Catalogues to Rev. A. G. Crampers, Principal 


New Jersry, New Brunswick, 15 Livingston Ave 
"RHE MISSES ANABLE’S English ana 

French Boanting and Day School for Young La 
dies and Children will reopen September 17 


Mort istown 

iiss ELIZABETH DANA RI 
4 opens the Seminary at Morristown, N. J.,Sep 
tember 17. Resident native French teachers Ru penor 
teacbers of Vocal and Instrumental Music. Art teacher, 
G. BR. weCorn’, ALN A. Board and taicion in Enelish and 
French. 6") peraprum, Circulars on application, 


SCHOOL.—PR! 
Opens Sept. 9 Refer 
Pres. James MoCosn 


New Jk RSFY, 


New Jersey, Princton 
UN ' RATOR) 
pares for all colleges 
renee by special permission to 
New Jersey, Somerville, Somerset Co, 
1h SOMERVILLE SEMINAR Y,.—A 


Roarding and Day School for Young Ladies and 


ry. 


Misees, Beautiful and healthful location.  Keopens 
Sept. 17th. Miss Emma L. Pansons and Miss Laura HI. 
Principals 


PEVRE, 


~ New York, Aurora, Cayuga Lake. 

V*; LLS COLLEGE FOR YOUNG 
] dies. Pull Collegiate course. Music 
session begins Sept. 

Send for Cata’ogue. 


LA 


and Art. 


F. 8, Frisser, D.D., 
“New Y ORK, Ruffalo. 


10, 1884, 
| ISS ISABELLA WHITE, Stamford, 
d Conn., has assumed charge of St. Murguret’s 
School, Buffalo, N. ¥. Until Sept. 1 Miss White should 
be eddreased at Butler. Pa. 


President. 


New York, Claverack. — ; : . 
VAVERACK COLLEGE-CONSERVA- 
Cc tory of Music.—The very best; degrees conferred. 
ALONZO FLACK, Pres. 


Continued on Page ii, 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 

Three Dollars per year, in advance, postpaid to any 
part of the United States or Canada; to foreign coun- 
tries comprised in Postal Union, Four Dollars. 

The date when the subscription expires ts on the Ad- 
dresa-Label of each paper, the change of which to a sub- 
sequent date becomes a receipt for remittance. No other 
receipt ts sent unless requested. 

The paper is stopped at expiration of the subscrip- 
tion, unless previously renewed. 

Remittances at the risk of the subscriber, unless made 
by registered letter or by cheok or postal order payable 
to Publisher of the NaTIon. 

When a change of address ts desired, both the old and 
new addresses should be given. 

Address THE NATION, Box 794, New York. 

Publication Office, 210 Broadway. 





| Seale of 
TERMS OF ADVERTISING. | Agate 
| lines, 


| No devtattion.] iL. 


On any page not specified, 15 cents per line = 
each insertion ; with choice of page, 20 cents. 

A column (140 Hines $20 each insertion; ‘eth 
choice of page, $27. | 

A page (3 columns), $60 each insertion; with — 


chotce of position, $80. aa 10 
Double rates for top of column or other pre-|— 
ferred position, when specified ; where positions — 
are not specified, advertisements are classified as|— 

far as possible and arranged in order of size,|— 15 





the largest at the top. 

Double rates for cuts, fancy or other letters not|— 
comprised tn THE NATION fonts, and all other spectai 
typography. (Subject to approval.) Cuts are inserted 
only on inside pages of cover or fly-leoves not on outl- 
side of cover, nor on pages numbered for binding. 

Marriage and Death Notices, 50 cents each. 

DISCOUNT on yearly accounts amounting to $500, 
10 per cent.; $750, 15 per cent.; $1,000, 20 per cent. ; 
$1,250, 25 per cent. Credits are made December 31. On 
a yearly account amounting to 52 pages the discount ts 
one-third. 

Advertisements must be acceptable tn every respect. 
Copy recetved until Tuesday, 5 P.M. 

THE NATION ts sent free to those who advertise tn tt, 
as long as advertisement continues. 

The EDITION of THE NATION this week is 8,200 
coptes. The Subscription List ts always open to inspec- 
tion. 








*,* Copies of Tot NATION may be procured in 
London ot B. F. Stevens, 4 Trafalgar Square; 
aS Street, 80 Cornhill, E. C.; H. F. Gillie 
& Co., 9 Strand; and American News Read- 
ing Bice. 8 Hay market. 





Domestic. 
VES Fitted with Fs aod Glasses. Field, 
_z Marine, and Opera Glasses, Telescopes Micro- 


4, Acoustic Cane for Deafness, Ear Cornets, etc. 
 WALDSTEIN, Optician, 41 Union Square, New York. 
Catalogues by enclosing stamp. Estab ished 1840, 


ESSRS. COTTIER & CO., Domestic 
Artistic Furniture-makers, 144 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


sco) 











Decoration. 


BSSES. COTTIER & CO., High-class 
terior Decoration, 144 Fifth ‘avenue, New 
York. antics in Stained Glass. 


OOD MANTELS AND MIRRORS, 
Open Fire-Piaces for Wood or Coal, Tiles. ete. 
ete, T. B. Stewart @ Co,. 75 W. Twenty- third St.. N. Y. 








For Sale. 


T MESSRS. COTTIER & CO.’S, Im- 
/ ported Pictures, highest class. 144 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 





Proyessional. 
te 4 NOCH KNIGHT, 


Attcrney at Law, Portland, Me. 
Ee satey of Commercial Vollections throughout Maine. 


F OSEPH F. RANDOLPH. New lage 
Law Offices, Jersey City, N.J., & 120 Broadway, N N.Y. 


H. EMERTON, NE W HA VEN, 

e Conn., takes charge of the zodlogical collec 

tions of schools, colleges, or scientific societies, and the 
building, furnishing, and arrangement of museums. 


ESSRS. COTTIER & CO., Desi bg in 


Interior Decoration and all Art-work, 144 Fifth 
Ave., N. Y. 




















Schools. 


Continued from 1st Page. 
NEW York Cry, 26 West Forty-third Street. 

7 | LIMITED SCHOOL FOR BOYS, 
4 combining the advantages of private tuition 
with those of class companionship. Thorough prepara- 
tion for Harvard, Yale, and other leading Colleges or 
scientific Scnools. Physical training; hot lunch; all 
advantages. Autumn term begins september 29th. 

HOLLaDAay & TUPPER. 





New YoOrK Crry, *o. 20 W. 43d 


A RTH "RH. CUTLER’S SCHOOL FOR 


Mr. cut Se will be at the Schoolhouse after Tuesday, 
Seprember 16. 
Autumn term begins Wednesday, September 24. 


New YorkK CITY, 43 West 39th Street. 
H,. MORSE’S SCHOOL FOR BOYS, 

43 West 39th Street, reopens September 25. 

ntil il September 15 address Cc owutt, Mass. 


New YorkK C ITY, 70 Bible House. 
MERICAN KINDERGARTEN NOR- 
mal School begins Sept. 18. Good positions for 
many teacheis. EmiILy M. Cok, Prin. and Ed. of Kinder- 
garten Magazine. Illustrated Catalogue of New Material. 


New York Cry, 38 West 59th St. 
OLLEGIATE INSTITUTE OF DR. 
J. Sachs reopens Monday, September 1:th, Tho- 
rough preparation for colleges (especially Johns Hup- 
kins, Harvard, Columbia, and Cornell) and scientific 
se hools ; tully organized business course. French and 
German form important features of regular scheme of 
instruction. NEW BUILDING, perfect in sanitary ar- 
rangements. Large and weli-equipped gymnasium. 


New York Cry, 106 West 42d St. 
"th ILUMBIA INSTITUTE.—Edwin Fow- 


ler, A.B., Principal. Collegiate, Commercial, and 
Primary Departments; Gymnasium; Military Drill. 

















Boarders received. Catalogues on application. Re- 
come Sept. 24th. 

New YorE city, 46 East 58th Street. 

TSS MARY HARRIOTT NORRIS 


l | reopens her School for soune. Ladies and Misses 
not under ten years of e, Oct. Classes for adults 
after January 5. Thoro sone n preparation for college ex- 
aminations. Advanced classes in History of Art, Lite- 
rature, Science, and Mathematics. Classes in History 
of Art and Universal Literature conducted by Miss Nor- 


ris. All teachers of English and Mathematics college 
graduates. Unusual advantages for Modern Languages 
and Music. Boarding pupils limited to 12, 





New York Crry, 146 E, 35th St. 
TSS BAXTER REOPENS HER PRI- 


A vate Class in English and French for Girls on 
Oct. Ist. Application to 35th St. after September 15th. 


New York CITY. 32 E. 57th 
M TSS V. A. PEEBLES : ND MISS A. 
K. Thompson will open an English, French, and 
German Boarding and Day School for Young Ladies 
and = n on Wednesday, October 1, 1884 32 East 
57th St. w York. For 
Equitable Building, New 





ticulars, address Box 199, 





ork City. 
New York Cry, 711 and 713 5th Ave. (just below 
Central Park and opposite Dr. Hall's Church). 


LILLE. RUEL A ND MISS ANNIE 
Brown’s English, French, and German Board- 
ing and Day School will reopen ‘Monday. Sept. 29, 1884. 


New York City, 450 Madison Avenue. 
M*s. J. A. GALLAHER WILL RE- 
n her French Protestant Boarding a Day 
School for Young Ladies, Wed 1, at 450 
Madison Avenue, corner 5th Street. A thorough 
French education. The highest standard in the Eng- 
lish branches maintained. Classi-al preparation for 
College examinations. German, Italian. Drawing, Mu- 
sic taught by the best masters. Aseparate and limited 
class for little boys. 











New York Cry. Nos. 6 and 8 East 53d St. (Cen 

tral Park), between Madison and 5th Avenues. 

lV RS. SYLVANUS REED’S BOARD- 
ing and Day School fur Young Ladies. 

The success and reputation of this school for twenty 
years is due, with God's blessing, to its own merits ani 
to that “ Eternal vigilance which is the price of safety.” 
It is supported by that class of citizens who demand 
and appreciate the best educational advantages and 
fidelity to the true interests of their children. 

Each year brings it nearer to the ideat of ita founder, 
and it has latelv been relieved from the peril of depend 
ing for existence upon the tenure of a single life. The 
standard of tbe Collegiate Department for the coming 
year bas been materially raised. While the class rooms 
are in charge of ladies as heretofore, the staff of in- 
structors has been greatly reinforced by professional 
talent, men of distinction in the respective branches 
assigned to them. 


Dr. Labberton will give his time exclusively to class- 
instruction in this school in the Departments of Bistory 
and Historical Literature. 


Dr. Wm. H. Carpenter, of Columbia College, will have 
charge of English Grammar, Rhetoric, Critical Litera 
ture Composition, and Philotogy. 


Prof. Porret retains charge of the Frencn Depart 
ment. 


Dr. Bowen, School of Mines, retains classes in Cnemis- 
try and Physics, and Prof. Godyear of Fine arts. 


Prof. Rees, Columbia College, and Miss Edgerton have 
charge of Astronomy. 


Prof. John Fiske, of Harvard, wiil give thirteen lec- 
tures upon History of the American Revolution. 


Latin, French, German, Mathmatics, Psycbology, and 
Logic will be in charge’ of the same abie teachers as 
heretofore. Mrs. Reed will be aided by Miss Meta D. 
Huger as Vice-Principal, a lady well known as compe- 
tent to fill this new office. 


Resident teachers speak the French and German lan 
guages with purity. 


Pupils prepared for examinations of any class in Co- 
lumbia or otner colleges. 


Special students are admitted to any or allof the 
courses without examination 

The Primary and Preparatory Departments will be 
continued under the same teachers. The twenty-tirst 
school year begins October 1, 1834. 





NEw YORY crry, 148 Madison Avenue. 

RS. ROBERTS AND MISS WALK- 

er’s English and French School for Young Lz 

dies and Little Girls will reopen Monday, September 29. 

Home work not required of ap under fourteen and 
eatiy reduced for the Senfor classes. Address until 
pt. 15, Mrs. J.J. ROBERTS, Cottage City, M 


32 E. 45th St. 









New YORK City, Z 
CHOOL-UF-MINES PREPARATOR YS 
School.—J Woodbridge Davis, C.E., Ph.D., Princi 
pal. Introductory to all scientific Colleges. Thoroush 
eduvation in English and Modern Languages. No pri- 
mary | no commercial course. Daily ses- 
sion,9 a4. M.tulP.M. Reopens Oct.1. Circulars on ap- 
roe holy 





NEw YORK city, 8 E. Forty-seventh St: eet. 
HE NEW YORK LATIN SCHOOL 
will a Monday, Sept. 29. Preparation for 
College. _Four arders. . DABNEY, Principal. — 


NEw YoOrK CIty, 315 West 57th St. 
JAN NORMAN INSTITUTE FOR 
Ladies. Founted 3 1857. Reopens Oct. 2. 
Dr. and Mme. VAN NORMAN, 
Princip als. 





New York, Elmira. = . 
LMIRA FEMALE COLLEGE.—Tho- 
roughly furnished for College, Eclectic, and Pre- 
paratory Courses of Study; also Music and Art. Heated 
by steam, and furnished with an elevator. Charges un- 
usually moderate. Kev. A. W, COWLES, DD., Pres. 
NEw York, Fishkill-on-Hudson, C 
/ J 0: ME SCHOOL FOR CHILDREN 
under 14 years.—Miss E. Seaman and Mrs. L 
- Wood, Principals. Languages taught by the Sau- 
aay method. heference to Frofessor Sauveur. Bur- 
lington, Vt. Fall term pogine Sept. 17tb, 1884. Address 
— 0. ee Fishkill. ou-Hudson. 
New York, R 
RE INSTITUTE for BOYVS.— Terms, 
$600.00. Principal, Rev. Scott B. RaTuBuN, M.A., 








8.J.B. 





New YORK, Sale - ee 
7. £4 UL’S "HALL.—A happy Home 
School for 14 boys under | 14. Four instructors. 


NEw York, Suspension Bridge. 
VEAUX COLLEGE.—Prepares for 
the Universities, etc. + ngs $350 per annum. 
WiLrreD H. Munro, A.M., Presid 


New York, Sing Sing. ; 
= MOUNT PLEASANT MILI- 
ary Academy.—A select or School for 
Boys on Young Men at Sing Sing, on the Hudson. The 
fitty third ag of this well-known school begins Sep 
tember 18th, 1 
For indormaton or circulars, apply to 
HOWE ALLEN, 
Principal. 











New YorK, Utica. 
RS. PIATT’S SCHOOL for YOUNG 
Ladies.—The next school vear begins Thurs- 
day, sre 18, 1884. Applications should be mace early. 


EW YORK, West New Brighton, S 
rn "AUSTIN'S SCHOOL WILL 
reopen Sept. 18. Rector: Rev. Alfred G. Morti- 
ee of London); Assistants: Kev. G. E. Cranston 
Brow Rev. 8S. Lassiter (Princeton); Mr. W. F 
(ch ist Church, Oxford, with Honors); Mr. 
Paton (Trinity Coll., Oxford), and others. 





zs. 
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Ouro, Cincinnati. , = am 
YICKERING Classical and Scientific In- 
A stitute—1855-1884.—Boarding and Day School for 
joys. 
Primary, Secondary, and Collegiate Departments. 
Send for catalogue to the Princ 7 al, 
H. VENABLE, A.M. 





Onto, Cincinnati, Walnut Hills. 

lv TSS NOURSE AND MISS ROBERTS 

will open their Englisb and French Family and 
Day School Sept. 24th, 1884. at, the expiration of Miss 
Nourse’s three years’ contract for closing her day se hool. 
They offer excellent advantages to special stuocents, as 
well as in the course which is intended for those fitting 
for Harvard and other College examinations. For circu 
lars apply at 95 Park Avenue. 


Onto, Cincinnati. ‘ 
OUNT AUBURN YOUNG LADIES 
Institute, Cincinnati.—Family and Day School, 
Beautiful location; large grounds. Thorough scholar- 
ship ; best Music and Art advantages. 
Fall session opens Sept. 24. 


For circulars, address 
A ORAVIAN SEMI. \ mR YFOR YOUNG 
Ladies.—One hundredth year. Thoroughness and 
= supervision especial features. Send for cata- 
ogues. 





H. THANE MILLER, Pres’t. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Bethlehe 





PENNSYLVANIA, Germantown —— 
ADA: ME CLEMENTS SCHOOL 
Lawes 7-1884) ~. young ladies and little girls. 
7th year begins Sept. Miss E. CLEMENT, Principal. 
“ie VIRGINIA Wike, pm Principal. 


PENNSYLVaNIA, Nazareth, Northampton Co. 

AZARETH HALL BOARDING 

School for Boys. The one hundredth school 

end begins Wednesday, Sept.10. Present addresses of 

‘ormer pupils gre desired, with aview to preparations 
for a fitting Centennial celebration in 1885. 

UGENE LEIBERT, Prince ipal. 
J.T. ZoRN, Associate Principal. 


PENNSYLVaNIA, Ogontz. 
GONTZ SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LA- 
dies.—The thirty fifth year of this Seheet (Chest- 
nut St. Seminary), the second at Ogontz, Jay Cooke's 
beautiful country seat near Philadelphia, will com- 
mence September 24th. 
Principals— Misses BONNEY and DILLAYE. 
BENNETT and EASTMAN. 
Address letters to Ogontz, Montgomery Co., Pa.; 
grams to York Road Station, North Penna. RR. 





tele 





PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 4116 Spruce S.reet 
ISS GORDON’S FRENCH AND ENG- 
lish School for Young Ladies and Little Girls 
will reopen September 15th. 
A Resident French Teacher. 
Vocal 7 tllen G. Hay ydo 
Piano— Miss F. k. McKinney, ease direction of Mr. 
Wm. H. Sherwood (of Boston). 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 1350 Pine Street. 
ISS ANABLE’S English, French, and 
German Boarding and Day School ‘— ouns 
884. 


Ladies. The thirty-sixth year begins Sept. 24, 





PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Norwood Avenue. 
Chestnut Hill, 
RS. WALTER D. COMEGYS and Miss 
Bell’s English and French Boarding and Day 
School for Young es will reopen, , Sept. 21. 





ae aT IN RE 7 
M*. MARTIN'S DAY SCHOOL, 
No. 7. Locust St., opens Sept. 18. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadetphia. : 
‘HE MISSES L. V. SMITH AND R. 
yor 4 8 Boarding and Day School for Y x 
Ladies and Chiidren will reopen September 24, 1884, at 
1833 Chestnut § Street. 








RHODE ISLAND, Providence. 
fh SRIENDS’ BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 

both sexes. Established in 1819. Term begins 
September 3, | 1884. _Address AUGUSTINE JONES, A! M. 

Viroinia, Lexingto 

== V. TRGINTA MILITARY INSTI- 

tute.—Those wishing to enter as Cadets apply 
without pnt to the undersigned. by whom Catalogues 
and necessary information will be supplied. 

Francis H. SMITH, Supe rintendent. — 





Vireinia, Petersbur, 
[ TNIVERSITY SCHOOL. — T-entieth 
annual session begins first Monday in October. 
sBeccnge eparation for University of Virginia, col- 
leges o fehest grade, and U.S. Naval and Military 
Academies. Full staff; climate mild, yet bracing ; lo- 
cation very pov mew A wy Uoroon uniformly successful. For 
catalogues, address Mccabe, Head Master. 
Re : Chas. M. — Bank of New 
Zoek: Jos. W. alg Jr.. of Harper & Bros.; and Geo. 
H. Byrd (patrons of the school); Professors B. L. Gilder- 
sleeve (Johns Hopkins U niversity), Chariton T. Lewis 
(New York city), C. H. To on Se as Lanman (Har- 
vard), and the faculty of the Guseeneter of Virginia. 


WasHINGTON, D. C., 1305 17th St., cor. Massachu- 
setts Ave., vicinity of Scott Circle. 
RENCH AND ENGLISH FAMILY 
School for Young Ladies and Little 
direction of Mrs. L. P. McponaLp and 





and i 
Girls, under the 
Miss ANNA ELLIS. 

The next school year begins Sept. 24, 1884. Berlitz 
method used in French. 
Travel class will leave for Europe June, 1885. 





ANY, Hannover, 52 Grosse Barlinge 
iss" HILKEN'S Boarding- Sc School 


Youn; | cadien. Address H. G. RILKEN, Box 7 
Baltimore, Mc 


& 
Pre paration por Harvard 


and other Colleges.—E. R. Humphreys, LL.D., ts now 

reading with candidates for the September Sopho 

more and Entrance examinations and has one vacancy 

There will be two vacancies for pupils in 
September. For circulars address 

E. R. 

Boston, August. 1884. 


( “ENTLEMEN WISHING TO PLACE 
J mocherless daughters in a tamily of ladies, where 
they wall be suitably cared for and educated, can ad 
dress " W. F. T.."" Post-office, Boston, Mass. 
Cnquestionable references given and required. 


(= RLES W. STONE, 
TUTOR FOR HARVARD, 
68 Chestnut Street, Boston. 
JROCK WAY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
Times Building, Chicago, will supp! superinten 
dents, grade teachers, specialists with positions iu Cen 
tral, Weste rn, and Southern States for ensuing year. 
DUPILS WHO DESIRE TO FIT FOR 


the Harvard Annex are invited to communicate 
with Teacher, 24 Follen Street, Cambridge Mass. 


resident 


Humrureys, 129 W. Chester Park 


WVauts. 


1 AMERICAN GENTLEMAN OF 
ra high social standing, who has resided abroad, 
and bad successful experience as teacher of languages. 
would give a reasonable amount of instruction in 
French or German in return for board (from October) 
in a refined family tn or near New York or Boston. 
Pleasant room and leisure for literary work desired. 
Keferences exchanged. P. O. Box 406, Melrose, Mass, 


GENTLEMAN AND LADY, WITH 

no children of their own, will take into their 
family for training and preparation for college, or 
other study, two — Successful experience and ex 
cellent reference. The advantages of Adams Academy, 
if desired. Address * B.,"’ Quincy, Mass. 


/ YOUNG LADY OF SUCCESSFUL 
experience in teaching young children wantea 
position in school or family. Address P. O. Box 425, 
Plattsburgh, New ‘York. 
Be ASSICAL MASTE RSHIP W. A NTED. 
—A Harvard graduate of 1881, previously success 
ful in New England. now Greek master in a church 
ean 5 school for boys, desires to teach Classics in a 
chureb day-school or city high school, bast or West. Will 
assist in English, French, and German. Able discipli 
narian, accurate scholar, apt to teach. Highest refe 
rences, including headmaster. Address A. L. R., Care 


of the Nation. 
|P/ANTED.—POSITION IN A 
vate school, or patvate pupils, by 

graduate of experience. Addre 
Care of Publisher of Nati: 


W/4s TED.—A RECENT GRADUAT? 

of Harvard College as a private Tutor to pre- 

pare a candidate for the final examination for admis 

sion to that College, in Engéish, Latin, Physics, Chemis 

try, and Mathematics. 
JoHN HENRY LIViInGsTON, 

Tivoli, Dutehess County 


Ax TED.—BY A REFINED, CAPA 
ble person, a position in a family as companion 
or to take entire charge of chiidren. Has had expert 
ence, and can give  O0C references. 
_ Address ‘R. t -T.. ‘s P. O. Box 259, Rye, N. Y 


~ GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
~ BAKER'S 
Breakfast Cocoa. 


Warranted ABSOLUTELY PURE Cocoa, 
from which the excess of Ol] has been 
removed. It has three times the 
strength of Cocoa mixed with Starch, 
Arrowroot, or Sugar, and is therefore 
far more economical. It is delicious, 
nourishing, strengthening, easily di 
gested, and adgnirably adapted for in 
valids as well as for persons in health. 


,p? 
PA 
Ad 


a Smith 


N.Y 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 
W. BAKER & CO., 


Dorchester, Mass. 


“COMMU NITY Cc ANNE D GOODs, 


including Fruits, Vegetables, Jellies, Jams, and Poul- 
try packed under the best conditions, and free from 
adulteration. Orders now received for Fall shipment. 
Price-list sent on application. Address ONE(DA COM 
MUNITY (Limited), Community, N.Y. 











CES ee 
BULBS" — FALL PLANTING. 


BLL WANGER & RARKY 


‘Saubesian Bs Ve 


t hel. LOMBARDINVESTMENT 
pany, 13 Sears Building, Boston. Mas« ers t 
trustees, guardians, and conservative invest 
ern Farm and City Mortgages, in denominations 
to $10,000, completed for sale and ck ry. ye 
per cent. interest. payable semi annually I'he 
tion of principal and prompt pa , 
guaranteed. These loans are carefully s te ’ 
Company's Vice President and Western Manan: t 
dent tn the West, who has loaned to the en 
faction of over YOO) investors more than 8 
mostly for parties occupying f fucial posit 
Banks, Insurance anit Trust Companies 
Being based on actu al values, 
influences and the fluc jonsof the stock n 
they are particularly rece nmended 
whom safety is the first consi te ation 


Mount Hope Nurseries. 
ue 


free from spe ‘ 





References by } 
Fdwin L. Goodkin, Arening 
Georgetown Peabody Library 
ward Taylor, Treasurer Phill 
Mass.; William McGeorge, jr t 
Pamphlets giving list of the share reoftt 
ANY (mostly residents of the New br anf and M 
States) sent on request 
’ 
() R 


INVE 


should conf 

WESTERN FakM MOoKkTU AGH OOMe 
Lawrences 
First Mortgage Real Estat 
Absolute satisfaction guaranteed crelia 
sult Third Nat) Bank, No \ ty, or Nat 
rence, Kap. Security lacee Interest pr 
Send for pamphiet with t« 





ST 


Katsas 


H ime pa mn New J h 


atin 


etc. 

F. M. Perkins, Pres N_F. Hart, lL. HW. Perkins . 

J.T. Warne, V. Pres Audtto SS .é t I . 

James Wuirery. Harry. Logan HOY PR OAKIDPY 

MAYNARD C. EYRE. H&NRY H. Dobos 
Ws. K. TRAVERS, Spool 


> } ly yp ree 
RINCE & WHITE: 
No. 64 Broadway, New York 
. . + ise Pitth Ave 
Branch Offices, wD Fitteenth &., Washing 
Buy and sel! on commission a } 
curities, also Grain and Provisions Private t 


wires to Philadelphia, W timington 
ton, Bridgeport, New Haven, Boston, and t 


1 P. TURNER & CO 
P as . 


SO THREADNFED! 
Buy and sel) Bonds and Stocks at all American, Britist 
and Dutch Exchangvs 





B STREET, Lonpos, I 


Act as Agents for Kailway and r Corper n 
paymentof Coupons and Dividends, also as ar 
Agents. Dividends collected and remitte Nex 
ate Railway, State, City, and other sound Loans 

DIRECT CORRFSPONDENCE SOLICITED, 
= . NEw YorK STOCK FPxonawae 
Members | pay apeLPula STocK KXCHANGR 
> , ° » 7? 7 ne o - 
—- NV BROTHERS & Cv., 
59 WaLt STREET 
Isste COMMERCIAL axp TRAVELLERS’ CREDITS 


For use tn 
Turse ¢ 


UNTRY aND APROAE 


To loversof Fuslish Pale end 
‘Burke's ° Light Spar kling Pale 


“Al 


as the Finest Foelish Ale Rottled. Ref 
rating, and constitut tiz 
siightly stimulating 
where. 


Ale we re 






Easy of diy 


EDWARD AND JOHN RBURK 
Dublin and Liverpool 
Proprietors of 
_ Burke's Red Hea Brand of Stout 


Un nmounted Photographs 


OF ANCIENT AND MODERN WORKS OF ART, 


Embracing reproductions of famous original paintings, 
sculpture, architecture, ete. Price, cabinet size, $1 50 
perdozen. Send 6cent stamp for new catalogue. 5,000 
subjecta. 


SOULE PHOTOGRAPH CoO., 
Publisbers, 3&8 Washingtor Street, Boston, Mass. 
Please mention the Nation. 


Wadsworth, Howland & Co., 


IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 


ARTISTS’ MATERIALS 
And Architects’ and Engineers’ Supplies of 
every description, 


&4 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON, 
Raul Catalogues free on application. 


YE Bl TREAU OF REVISION EDITS 
authors’ MSS. for the press. Compilations made 
for publishers. Dr. Titus M. Coan, 1i0 E. 56th St., N.Y, 





lv 


The Nation. 


[Number too! 





Scribner & Welford’s 
NEW BOOKS. 


CANADIAN PICTURES. By the 
Marquis of Lorne. Illustrated with nume- 
rous engravings by Edward Wbhymper, from 
Objects and Photographs in the possession 
of, and Sketches by, the Marquis of Lorne, 
Sydney Hall, etc. 4to, cloth extra, $3.50. 


AN ELEMENTARY HISTORY 
of Art: Arcmtecture, Sculpture, Painting, 
Music. By N. D’Anvers. With a Preface 
by Prof. Roger Smith. New edition, with 
over 2(0 wood engravings, illustrating the 
most prominent examples of these arts, por- 
traits of eminent composers, and musical in- 
struments of mapy opatiovs. One large 
crown &vo volume (800 pages), handsomely 
bound, cloth, gilt top, $4.50. 


“For students who desire thus to train their own 
minds, for those who wish to prepare themselves for 
Continental travel, and above all, for pupils in schools 
ota high class.no handbook of Art History could well 
be more suitable than the little volume now published.” 


SHAKSPERE S PREDECES- 
surs in the Eoglish Drama. By John Ad- 
dington Symonds, 8vo. clotb, $6.40, 


A HISTORY OF ENGLISH LI- 
terature. Bv Prof. Dr. J. Scherr. Translat 
ed from the German by M. V. 12mo, cloth, 
$1.75 

ENGLISH DICTIONARY. By 
James Stormonth. An Etymological and 
Pronouncwg Dictionary of the Enghist Lan- 
guage, Includiag a very covious selection 
of scientific terms, For use in schools and 
colleges, and as a book of general reference. 
The proounciation carefully revised by the 
tev. P. H. Poelp. Seventh edition, with ad- 
ditions, 12mo, $3. 


ART TEXT-BOOKS. A New Se- 
ries of Illustrated Text-Books of Art Edu- 
cation. Edited by E, J. Poynter, R.A. 
Each volume coutains numerous illustra- 
tions, and is strongly bouud for the use of 
students. Price, per volume, $2. 

I. PAINTING. *Classic and Italian. 

Poynter and P. R. Head. 
Il. —— *German, Flemish, and Dutch. By H. 


W. Buxton. 
IIL. *English and American. By H. W. Bux- 
By G. Smith. 


ton. 
), —— French and Spanish. 
V. ARCHITECTURE. *Classic and Early Chris- 
tian. By [. K. Smith. 
VI. ——*Gothic and Renaissance. By T. R. 
Egyptian, and 


Smith. 
VIL. ScuLPTURE. *Aatique, 

By G. 
By G. 


By E. J. 


Greek. By G. Redford. 

Vili. —— Renaissance and Modern. 
Redford 

1X. ORNAMENT. 
Aitchison, M.A. 

X. —— Architectural Ornament. 


* These volumes now ready, 
IN PREPARATION: 
ROMANCES OF FANTASY AND 


Humor. (Uotform with the Old Spanish 
and English Romances.) To be completed 
in 12 volumes, crown 8vo, cloth, $3 00 per 
volume, and illustrated witn etchings by 
eminent artists. Vols. 1 to 4, Poe’s Works, 
with 14 etchings, 4 vols. (in September). 
Vols, 5 and 6, Weird Tales from the German 
of E. T. W. Hoffman, 11 etchings, 2 vols. (in 
October). 
THE HANDY-VOLUME BYRON, 
THE POETICAL WORKS OF 
Lord Byron. With Original and Addi- 
tional Notes. In 12 vols., beautifully print- 
ed. ln case, untrurm with the “Handy- 
Volume Edition of Shakespeare,” in a vari- 
ety of vindings (in October). 


Decoration in Color. 


*,*The above books will be sent upon receipt 
of advertised price. Catalogues of rare and curi- 
ous second-hand books, music, and musical litera- 
ture. and detailed lists of our regular stock will 
be sent on application. A new catalogue of scarce 
and Curwus Books, also one devoted to Rural Sporta 
and Pastimes, will be mailed, if desired, to those 
interested. 


SCRIBNER & WELFORD, 


No. 745 Broadway, New York. 





Houghton, Miffiin & Co.'s 


NEW BOOKS. 


Ready Saturday, 6th : 


Gentleman's Magazine Li- 
brary. 


Being a Classified Collection of the Chief Con- 
tents of the Gentleman's Magazine from 1731 
to 1868. Edited by G. Laurence Gomme, 
F,S.A. In fourteen volumes. 

This library will reproduce the most impor- 
tant and permanently interesting portions of 
the two hundred and twenty-feur volumes of 
the Gentleman’s Magazine, which bas been a 
notable gatberer of antiquarian and other curi- 
ous facts. The editor will arrange and classify 
this mass of valuable material in fourteen vol- 
umes, of which the first two are now ready: 

I, MANNERS AND CUSTOMS. 

II. DIALECT, PROVERBS, AND WORD LORE, 

Price in cloth, $2.50 a volume; in Roxburgb, 
$3 50; large-paper edition (limited to 50 copies), 
Roxburgh, $6 00. 


The Odyssey of Homer. 


BOOKS L.-XIL 


The Text, and an English Version in Rhythmic 
Prose, by George Herbert Palmer, Professor 
of Philosophy in Harvard University. 1 
vol., 8vo, $2.50. 

This translatiov is peculiarly vigorous and 
flexible, and general readers will hardly be less 
charmed by it than students—“ lawyers, physi- 
clans, ministers, business men, who have not 
quite forgotten the Greek of their college days, 
and to whom the Odyssey then read 1s still a 
delightful remembrance.” Tbe Greek is given 
on the left-hand page and the translation on the 
right. 


fistory of the Sacred Scrip- 


tures of the New Testament. 


By Eduard (Wilhelm Eugen) Reuss, Professor 
Ordinarius in the Evangelical Theological 
Faculty of the Emperor William’s Univer- 
sity, Strassburg,Germany. Translated from 
the Fifth Revised and Enlarged German Edi- 
tion, with numerous Bibliographical Addi- 
tions, by Edward L. Houghton, A.M. 2 
vols., 8vo, $5.00, 

The clergy of America and all students of The- 
ology and Biblical criticism will welcome this 


translation of a work which has become a stand- 
ard in Germany. 


Hanus Christiau. Andersen's 
Works. 


A cheaper edition of the Works of Hans Chris- 
tian Andersen. In 10 volumes, 12mo, taste- 
fully bound. Sold only in sets. Cloth, 
$10.00; half calf, $25.00, 


This is a cheap, yet excellent and tasteful, new 
edition of these cb@rming stories, which delight 
American readers, old and young, as they de- 
lighted the Scandimavian readers tor whom they 
were primarily written. The low price at which 
they are now publisned ought to secure for them 
@ new and upiversal lease of popularity. 


For sale by all booksellers. Sent by mail, post-paid, 
on receipt of price by the Publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 


11 East 17th Street, New York. 





Macmillan&Co.’s 


NEW BOOKS. 


Price, 15 cents. Annual subscription, $1.75. 


The English Illustrated 


. 
Magazine. 
Ps Fa vcdcscnccncdctcowsscseonsscnen SEPTEMBER. 
CONTENTS: 

I. “SWEET PEAS.” Engraved by E. Schla- 
ditz from a Picture by G. Leslie, R. A. 
Frontispiece. 

II. THE TOUR OF COVENT GARDEN, Au- 
stin Dobson. 

Illustrations: l.ion’s Head Letter Box, from Button’s 
Coffee House—View ip the Great Piazza, From a Draw- 
ing by T. Sandby—Pla» of Covent Garden, 1686—St. 
Paul’s Covent Garden—A Quiet Corner: Drawn by H. 
Thomsen—Covent Garden during the Westminster 
Election, 1808—Covent Garden, Early Morning: Drawn 
by H. Thomson—Covent Garden from Russell Street— 
The Avenue inthe afternoon; Drawn by H. Thomson— 
Covent Garden, an Auction: Drawn by H. Thomson— 
The Avenue, Early Morning: Drawn oy H. Thomson— 
Atthe Entrance ofthe Market: Drawn by A. Thomson. 
Ill. TRE WOMEN OF CHAUCER, Rev. Al- 

fred Ainger. 

Illustrations by H. Ryland, The Legend of Good 
Women—The Second Nonne’s Tale—St. Cecily—The 
Court of Love—Philogenet and Kosial- The Franke- 
leyne’s Ta'e—Dorigen and Aurilius—The Knight's Tale— 
The Prayer of Arcite. 

IV CRICKET. Andrew Lang. 

Illustrations: Cricket, from a Picture by F. Hayman, 
R.A.—A Family Group, from a Piclure by J. Downman, 
A.R.A—The Koyal Academy Club in Marylebone Fie!ds, 
from a Picture vy F. Hayman, R. A.—View of Harrow 
School, from the European Magazine, 1802—A Young 
C.icketer. from a Picture ascribed to Gainsborough— 
Eton and Harrow, Some boys who have left school, 
from a Drawing by Hugh Thomson—Country Cricket, 
The Judgment of Paris, from a Drawing by Hugh 
Thomson. 

V. FRIEDE: A Village Story. Mary E. Hullah. 

VI. GREECE IN 1884. J. P. Mahaffy. 

Vil. AN AUTUMN NIGHT IN ORKNEY, D. 
V 


VLR 

VIIL THE ARMOURER’S' PRENTICES, 
Chapters X XI. continued, XXII. (conclu- 
sion). Charlotle M. Yonge, 


ORNAMENTS, INITIAL LETTERS, &c., &c.—Ornamental 
Tail-piece by Le y. Frieze from the work of Kel- 
ly, by M. Stoker. Initial Letter, by J. West. Orna- 
mental Frieze, by Etienne Delaune. [nitial Letter, 
French School, 1540. Ornamental Frieze, by An- 
drieu du Cerceau, Ornamental Frieze, by H. 8. Be- 
ham. Initial Letter, French School, 1540. 


A New Story by the Author of 
‘CALLED BACK: 
The October Number, beginning the Second 
Volume of 


The kinglish Illustrated 
Magazine, 


will contain the opening chapters of a new story 
by Hugh Conway, author of ‘Called Back.’ en- 
titled ‘A Family Affair,’ and a Sequel to ‘ The 
Little Schoolmaster Mark,’ by Mr. J. H. Short- 
house. 

Single Numbers, 15 Oth Annual Subscription, 





‘“‘This Magazine, with its careful editing, its 
refined spirit, and its delightful pictures, grows 
constantly more attractive ; this number (July) 
is a model one.”—New York Tribune, 


LORD TENNYSON’S WORKS —wew Edition. 
TENN YSON.— The Works of Alfred, 


Lord Tennyson, Poet Laureate. A new edi- 
tion, revised throughout by the author. In 
7vols. Extra F’cap,8vo. (Publishtd month- 
ly.) Price, $1.75 each. 

“Print and paper leave nothing to be desired, and 
outside there is the familiar smooth, green cloth, which 
has already given Messrs. Macmillan’s books an indi- 
viduality of their own.”—Pall Mali Gazette. 

A Special Edition of the same on hand-made 
paper and in elegant binding. (Sold in Sets 
only.) Price, $3 50 each volume, 

.1, MISCELLANEOUS POEMS. Ready. 

2, MISCELLANEOUS POEMS. Ready. 

3. IDYLLS OF THE KING. Ready. 
. THE PRINCESS and MAUD. tember. 
. ENOCH ARDEN and IN MEMORIAM. October. 
. QUEEN MARY and HAROLD. November. 
. THE LOVER'S TALE, etc. December. 


WOOLNER.—Silenus. 4 Poem.| 


By Thomas Woolner. 12mo, 


i) 
we 


MACMILLAN & CO., 


112 Fourth Avenue, New York. 
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teresting letter from Vermont concerning 
Senator Edmunds and his attitude toward 


the Presidential campaign. The Republicans 
of the State are showing no enthusiasm for 
Blaine and Logan, and the reason given for 
their coolness is part of political history. In 
1876 the State sent a Blaine delegation to Cin- 
cinnati. After it arrived on the ground, 
Judge Poland turned it around 
not vote for Blaine. 


his conduct which was pronounced satis- 


factory by his constituents. It is noticea- 


ble that in the present canvass the Judge is | 


‘‘indisposed ” afd is taking no part. In 1880 
there was danger of another Blaine delegation 
being chosen, and to ward it off Senator Ed- 
munds wrote a letter to be shown privately to 
the party leaders, in which he 1s said, by many 
who read it, to Have used words like the fol- 
lowing: ‘‘Whenever Thurman and I have join- 
ed hands against Jay Gould and fellows 
of that sort in the Senate, James G. Blaine 
has invariably started up from behind Gould’s 


and Logan. 


| lating to the spiritless Blaine canvass, and the 
WE find in the Boston Advertiser a very in- | 26 , 


so that it did | 
After he had returned | 
home, the Judge gave an explanation of | 
| disappointed. 


He did preside, but made a very brief speech, 
putting into it some words of sympathy for 
the ‘‘ kickers,” but not one word for Blaine 
The effect was not at all stimu 


managers are convinced that they would have 
been wiser to let the Senator alone. 





Senator Sherman has ‘‘ opened fire’ for 
Blaine in the Ohio campaign in a speech 


which fills about four ordinary newspaper 
columns. We have read it with considerable 
interest in the hope of finding there what we 
have searched for in vain in all other quar 
ters—some good, sound reason for voting for 
Blaine and Logan; but we have been 
The first column ts entirely 
occupied with a very commonplace 
mary of the virtues of the grand old Repub 
lican party, together with a list of its triumphs 


sume 


| from the abolition of slavery down to the 


resumption of specie payments. Then fol 
lows in a brief space a dreadful picture of 
the irredeemable badness of the Democratic 
party. Then follows more than a column 
about the blessings of the protective 
tariff, and the need of keeping the Repub 


lican party in power in order to preserve | letter. which he eave he ecat firet to the Times 


an honest Republican, and lets it go at that, 
Was there ever a campaign before when the 
advocates of a candidate felt called upon, one 
and all, to vouch for his persoral honesty 


Mr. Thaddeus C. Pound, an ex-Republican 
Wisconsin 
an honored leader of bis party in that Stat 


for 





Congressman of who has been 


many years, declines to support Mr 
Biaine, and he gives his reasons for his course 
in language which everybody can under 
stand. ‘‘ Mr. Blaine,” he says in my opi 
nion embodies most in American politics that 
is menacing to public morals and integrity 


yovernment With a long public career 
mainly distinguished by a ser 


j , ty? r¥ te nat t) nepirati 
Lhe preg s “ tic isl Hc LOSPiratiol 





of a single valuable policy or the author ‘ 
important statute, but on the contrary has ofter 
suggested and supy i W anal | at 
opposed good, legislation That is ou 
whole of Mr. Blaine’s record, aside fro 
Mulligan letters Ikclamatory and 


listic statecraft” is as happy a definiti f 
Blaineism as has ever been given 
Mr. 8S. M. Taylor sends to the Jrdune a 


them. Then there is a passage, which the | asking this question 
Senator ought to be ashamed of, calling atten- | form me in what records | can find the proof 
tion to the ‘‘liberal pension” policy of the | inat Mr. Blaine never boucht of Seam 
Republican party. There is no mention in | ponds but received $100,000 of them 
this of his own action in refusing to support $15,000 in cash commissions for loading up his 
in the Senate one of the mest outrageous of friends, etc. ° She adds thes tx 

these ‘‘liberal pension” schemes, or of his 


\ * Will vou please in- 
breastworks, musket in hand.” The names 


of two men are published who vouch for 
these words as being in spirit and substance 
those contained in the letter, and though some 
of the Blaine papers have denied that the Sena- 
tor ever wrote such a letter, it is noticeable 
that he has made no denial. 


any 


ana 


Times made 


no response of any kind, and be infers that it 





When the campaign opened this year, the 
attention of all Vermont Republicans was di- 
rected to Mr. Edmunds to see what course he 
would follow. Besides this letter of 1880, he 
had so often in conversation expressed his opin- 
ion of Blaine, as a man unfit to be President, 
that nearly every Republican voter in the 
State was aware of it. When the party lead- 
ers called upon him and asked him to dosome- 
thing, he said that his health was poor, that 
if he once began to speak, he would have a 
great number of applications, and he did not 
wish to undertake the burden. He gave the 
Committee a check of $200, and plunged into 
his law business. The 
voters to hear from him became so imperative 
that the managers waited upon him again 
and begged for just one speech. He declined. 
Ther they asked for a letter commending 
Blaine and Logan, and he refused to write it, 


saying that after what he had said and written | 
| That 


of Mr. Blaine he could not say anything in 
his behalf without crossing his own record; 
that he 
said; and that he now preferred to keep 
still. But the demands continued to in- 
crease in volume, and the managers became 
so alarmed that they went again and beg- 


ged him to preside at a mass meeting. He | 


reluctantly consented, and the fact of his pro- 
mised appearance was telegraphed far and 
wide, and the Associated Press gave orders to 
have every word sent to all parts of the country. 





demands from the 
| office of Chief Magistrate of 


still believed all that he had ever | 


publicly spurning the plank of the national 
Republican platform which approves the 
same scheme. 





Away down at the end of the Senator's 
speech we find the following reference to the 
candidate in whose support he was speaking: 

‘Our candidate for President is aman of the 
most brilliant qualiues, who has been several 
times Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives, once a Senator and Secretary of State, 
and has been conspicuous ip every position oc 
cupied by him. I bave known him during all 
the years of his public service, and I believe 
him to be an able and honest and true Re- 
publican, faithful to the principles of our party, 
witha mind of the highest order, with ex- 
perience and executive capacity to perform 
with great credit the high duties of the great 
the Republic. 
Such is my opinion of James G. Blaine. I shall 
vote for him asthe chosen representative of 


| the Republican party, fairly nominated by 
| public opinion in the Republican States, and 


by delegates who fairly represented the opi 
nion of their constituents.” 

is all there isabout Blaine in the whole 
speech. Thereis no allusion either to the 
bad spots in his record, or to those feats of 
statesmanship in which his advocates are 
said to take such pride. Being ashrewd man, 
and having had the benefit of the experience 
of Messrs. Hawley and Hoar, the Senator has 
adopted the only safe course for a Blaine ora- 
tor to follow, namely, to attempt no defence 
of bis candidate’s public record. He gives 
Mr. Blaine as handsome a certificate of cha- 
racter as he can, says thatin his opinion he is 


had not the proof demanded 
derstand the silence of the 7imes on at V other 
ground than its failure to receive the letter, 
for certainly the proof desired is easily fur 


We cannot un 


nished. Mr. Warren Fisher testified before 
the Investigating Committee that he never 
‘sold to James G. Blaine any bonds of the 
Litue Rock and Fort Smith Railroad”: that 


the bonds he gave Mr. Blaine for other 
parties, and the sale of them was negotiated 
through Mr Subsequently Mr. Mulli 
gan, Fisher's bookkeeper, produced Fisher's ac 

count with Mr. Blaine, together with the con 
tract under which Blaine was acting, and show- 
ed by entries in a memorandum book the cash 
amounts which Blaine had received as com 


were 


Blaine. 


missions. It was shown beyond question 
that Mr. Blaine had received more than 
$100,000 worth of bonds and $15,150 in 


a reward for his services. The 
text of this contract with Fisher bas been fre 
quently published in full, for example in the 
Evening Post of Sept. 1, in Mr. Schurz’s re 
to Senator Hoar’s defence. 


money as 


sponse 





When the schedule of assets and liabilities 
of Jay Cooke & Co. in bankruptcy was pub 
lished, Mr. James G. Blaine figured asa debtor 
to the amount of $33,333 33, which was secured 
by mortgage on real-estate in Washington, 
dated April 4, 1870. This was an odd sum of 


money, and it is very odd that it should coin- 


cide with another sum, derivable from Mr. 
Blaine’s transaction in Northern Pacific 
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stock with Warren Fisher, jr. 
documents which Mr. Blaine got away from 
Mulligan on promise of returning them, and 
which were subsequently dragged out of him, 
was 4 memorandum printed as ‘‘ Exhibit I” 
on page 3608 of the 
(June 6, 1876). This memorandum, which 
refers to the Northern Pacific interest, has 
the following entry in the first line: 
‘*Cost of 4 of 1 share $466,667 is—$58,333.” 


Congressional Record 
7 


If the division were carried out 
amount would be $58,333 33. Mr. 
sold this one-eighth of one share to Fisher for 
$25,000, but afterward took it back. If we 


subtract this sum from $58,333 33, we have | 


for remainder $33,333 33, which is the amount 


& Co., as shown in the schedule 
bankrupt estate. The connection 
the two amounts we do not undertake to trace, 
but the coincidence is very remarkable, es- 
pecially when examined in the light of Mr. 
Blaine’s statement to Fisher, that he (Blaine) 
“could not touch it.” 





It is curious but not surprising to see the 
way in which ‘‘supporting Blaine” affects 
the character in the matter of truthfulness and 
candor. A real Blaine man—that is, one who 
admires the candidate—can hardly help lying, 
out of unconscious imitation, and a hypo. 
critical Blaine man, who supports him ‘‘ for 
the sake of the party,” finds himself involved 


in somany moral tangles that he has to lie in | 


order to extricate himself. A striking illustra- 
tion of the weaknesses of the first of these va- 
rieties appeared in the 7ridune of Saturday. 
The greatest difficulty this class has to contend 


with is the difficulty of quoting correctly. It | 


is like the effort of an old toper to pass a 
liquor store without going in. The Evening Post 
had said some time ago that ‘‘ Cleveland’s vir- 


tues are those which bind human society togeth- | 


er.” The 7ribune quotes this as, “his sins are 
of the sort that bind society together.” We 
must not, however, be too hard on a Blaine 
writer who does this sort of thing. 
ters are doing it all over the country so gene- 


rally that one can hardly help feeling that it is | 


done in obedience to a law of their being. Ask- 
ing why they do it is like asking why a horse 
loves clover. 

General Butler’s endeavors to draw the 
proper distinction between a rich man and a 
“capitalist ” in Lis Saturday evening speech, 
so that he should not fall into the latter cate- 
gory, and thus disqualify himself as the can_ 


didate of the ‘‘ anti-monopolists,” were almost | 
| official bonds. Moreover, the application of the 


pathetic. ‘‘ By capitalist,” he says, ‘‘I mean a 
man who, having inherited or acquired large 


wealth, lives on the interest of it, or dividends | 


or profit accruing from its use, without doing 
anything bimself to use itin production.” The 
despicable character thus described, be adds, 
‘** sometimes permits his capital to aid in pro- 
duction, but never unless he means to absorb 
the largest portion of the profits thereof for 
his own selfish purposes.” The ideai capital- 
ist is evidently one who establishes a bunting 
factory under a protective duty of one hun- 
dred per cent., or a house-owner who 
does not absorb the proceeds of his rents for 
his own selfish purposes. Butleris a house- 


One of the 


to cents, the | 
Blaine | 





| went into force on Saturday. 
Blaine wri- | 


| those 
| subordinates for whose errors G1 violations of 
| duty they are 
| officers of the Board of Educati»», and any 





owner 2nd a bunting producer on a large 
scale. We have never heard of his setting 
aside the resulting income from either source 
of profit and applying it to the general use of 
mankind; but since his definition of a good 


rich man as distinguished from a’guilty capi- 


talist was cheering to Mr. John Swinton, we 
cannot see that Mr. Vanderbilt or Mr. Astor 


stands in any immediate danger from a com- | 


munistic outbreak. 





Some time since the Boston J/erald called 
the attention of President Arthur to the fact 


that Clapp, ‘‘a duly commissioned extortioner | 


of the Republican National Committee,” was 


4 : . | assuming to have it in his power to punish | 
of the indebtedness of Blaine to Jay Cooke | 


of the | 


Curtis for having committed “such a prepos- 


| terous piece of asinine mendacity and stu- 


pidity ” as to distribute citculats meant ‘‘to 
intimidate the clerks from contributing.” 
Clapp is represented as saying to the reporter 
who witnessed the rush of the ‘‘ receiving 
clerk” and the rage of the Chairman, 
in reply to the query, ‘‘ What effect will the 
Curtis circular have upon the contributions of 
the Federal officials ?” ‘‘ None whatever, ex- 
cept with those who seek a pretext for non- 
contributions, for the reason that they are in- 
disposed to contribute from the start, and 
there are but few of that class, and they are 
mainly Democrats who have been appointed 
under a spirit of tolerance, and who should be 
rootec out for their ingratitude and disloyalty 
to the party that is putting daily bread into 
their mouths.”’ 





The new civil-service regulations for this city 
They are novel 
and important inasmuch as, unlike the regula- 
tions of last year, they apply to the Police, 
Fire, Law, and Health Departments, whirb 
last year were exempted. In fact. they apply 
to all otficers of the city gov. romert exc: pt 
elected by the people. »nd their 


financially iesponsivle, toe 


subordinate officer who by virtue of bis 


office has the personal custody of the public 


moneys or public securities, for the sate keep- 
ing of which the head of the office is under 


old rules was left optional with the Mayor, 
while these are obligatory. It must be said 
for Mayor Edson, however, that he did not wait 
for compulsion before bringing the city under 
the State civil-service law. He acted promptly 
in the matter, as soon as the power was given 
him, and brought every department of the city 
government which be was permitted to bring 
under the operation of the new rules. As 
matters now stand, nobody can obtain a 
place under the city government, with the 
exceptions above noted, without proving him- 
self one of the best three answerers under a 
competitive examination open to everybody 








| murder, 
| of ths kind, or the second either. 
| carly show profound discontent among the 





who car show that he is a citizen of the Unit 

ed States and a person of good character. 
The examination in all cases is to be such as 
will tai:ly test the relative capacity and fitness 
of the persons examined to discharge the du- 
ties of the service to which they seek to be ap- 
pointed. For most of the subordinate positions 
in the departments the subjects of examination 
are handwriting, writing from dictation, ele. 
mentary arithmetic, summary wriling, and 


| information relating to the city of New York. 


Persons who choose may, in addition to this, 
offer themselves for examination on subjects 
likely to fit them for special positions, such as 
higher arithmetic, letter writing, book-keeping, 
expert penmanship, shorthand, and type-writ- 


Government employees for refusing to contri- | “> 


| bute to a political fund. Clapp’s ‘‘organ,” the 
between | Evening Critic, of Washington, contained last 
| Saturday a most cheerful account of the activity 
| of the Finance Committee’s ‘‘receiving clerk,” 
| caused by the liberality of the Department 
| officials, and a vehement assault upon Mr. 





The regulations applicable to the Police and 
Fire Departments are perhaps the most im- 
portant of all. It is true that both these de- 
partments had already pretty good rules both 
for admission and promotion, and in the Fire 
Department they have been fairly carried out. 
Of the Police Department, as most of our read- 
ers now know, the same thing cannot be said. 
Politics has had too much to do with both the 
discipline and organization of the force. Here- 
after politicians will not control either. No 
man will be able to enter it without passing an 
examination, both physical and educational, 
before examiners appointed by the Mayor, who 
will be in their turn supervised by an Advisory 
Board of citizens, appointed also by the 
Mayor, so that no commissioner will have 
any power to ‘‘let down the bars” for him 
in any way whatever. Mayor Edson and the 
city are to be heartily congratulated on the in1- 
tiation of this great reform. If supported by the 
Mayor to be elected in January, it will be the 
greatest step toward good government ever 
made in this city, and will have effects, too, on 
local politics and education which will be far- 
reaching as well as beneficial. 





The performances of the striking miners in 
Ohio do vot give one a cheerful view of the 
condition either of the laborer or of the labor- 
er’s miod io that part of the country. They 
are pow in arms defying the power of the State, 
avd have committed at least one cowardly 
And this is not the first outbreak 
They all 


luboring classes. We would respectfully ask, 
therefore, why the model tariff so often de- 
scribed in party platforms was not passed by 
the Republicans during the many years they 
were in possession of Congress. Why, 
for instance, did they not years ago levy du- 
ties in such manner “‘ as to afford security to 
our diversified industries and protection to 
the rightsand wages of the laborer, to the 
end that active and iatelligent labor, as well 
as capital, may have its just reward, and the 
laboring man his full share in the national 
prosperity”? The party has been promising this 
kind of tariff for nearly twenty years, but some. 
how has neglected to produce it. And yet if 
produced it would confer a greater benefit 
on the civilized world than anything that has 
occurred since the birth of Christianity. If it 
was adopted in America, of course all the 
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other nations would copy it, and thus the 
most serious problem of modern society would 
be solved. Then indeed would the words of 
the Protectionist hymn have real force and 
meabing in them: 


* Protection, oh, Protection, 
The joytul sound procleim, 
Till each remotest pation 
Hath learned the Taritf's name.” 





‘*A Kentucky woman ” writes to the Gov- 
ernor, suggesting some very drastic remedies 
for the present overcrowding of the prisons of 
that State. In the first place she would par- 
don everybody now in jail under sentence for 
‘killing, wounding, or assaulting any other man 
in defence of the honor of his family.” Then 
she would change the law so as to give every 
man the “‘legal right, uader license, if you will, 
and bond, only to use in self defence or defence 
of those under his protection, to carry such 
weapons as may be necessary for the purpose 
in view.” This done, she would pardon out 
all defaulters, forgers, and petty-larceny peo- 
ple on condition that they would leave the 
State. This would leave, however, a small 
remnant of indescribable persons who, she 
says, ‘‘are not entitled to the name of men, 
nor to the mercy of either God or man,” This 
unfortunate class she would allow to ‘“ howl 
out the rest of their miserable existence.” 
With all deference, however, we think the es 
tablishnment of killing licenses unnecessary. 
Every man in Kentucky now carries arms 
and kills at discretion, at the risk of occasional 
confinement in jail. All the hcense would do 
for him would be to release him from this risk, 
which, small as it may be, does give innocent 
and inoffensive people some little protection. 
Armed with a killing license, any bloodthirsty 
ruffian could go about with a worthless wife or 
sister, and slay for insulting ber anybody he 
did not Jike, though it were a man who had 
never gazed on her except with loathing. At 
this distance from Kentucky, we do not hesi- 
tate to say that this gentle lady’s plan would 
not work, or would be attended, if she prefers 
the phrase, with great inconvenience. 





The passengers who bave protested against 
the use of the library in the City of Rone 
steamer for smoking and gambling, will have 
the sympathy of those who know to what an 
extent gambling goes on in nearly all the 
steamers, and the amount of fleecing of young 
men starting for Europe by professionals, which 
is successfully concealed, owing to the shame 
of the victims. For the surrender of the 
library to card playing and smoking there can 
be no excuse as long as there is a pretence of 
having such a thing as a library on board 
No lady likes to enter a room crowded with 
card-players and filled with tobacco smoke 
for any purpose, and especially for one 
which takes time, like the choice of 
a book, or the search for one. 





The recent sinking of the Tallapoosa has 
prompted Commander Gorringe to give to the 
public some important considerations on the 
subject of collisions at sea. In his view the rules 
now in force for avoiding collision are primari- 
ly responsible for most of the disasters of this 
kind which occur. These rules give directions 
to be followed in certain prescribed ** situa- 


| 
tions,” 





seven in number, which are assumed to 
be all the situations that two vessels can get into 
in apy state of weather. Commander Gorringe 
says that most of the collisions which happen 
at sea are caused by the endeavors of captains to 
get into one of these situations,so that they may 
know how to act according to law. As there 
are always two captains mancuviing to get into 
a ‘‘ situation,” each ignorant of the other’s in 
tention, the chances of collision are multiplied. 
The prescribed system for placing the lights is 
faulty, since a ship's course may be changed 
as much as sixty degrees before it is 
the other ship. These 
which only nautical men can properly com 
prebend. We trust: that Commander Gor 
ringe’s letter may have the effect of bringing on 


seen by 


are technical matters 


a general discussion of the subject by those 
who are competent to take part in it. 


If the destruction of Chinese ships and 
stores at Foo-Choo be not exaggerated, it will 
probably have a serious effect on the polities of 
the Empire, by the discouragement it will give 
to the party of progress. The failure of the Eu 
ropean armaments to make any fair return tor 
the money them will probably 
strengthen the conservative and reactionary fac 
tion at Pekin. Not that the ships and gunboats 
destroyed are particularly valuable, but they 
were foreign and new fangled. The great ditt 
culty with the Chinese, as with all Oriental 
powers to-day, is want of oflicers. There is not 
one which does not possess excellent: material 
for the rank aud file, but the class from which 
good officers can be drawn seems to be extinct 
all over the Eastern world—in Turkey, in Per 
sia, in the Indian States, and in China and 
Morocco. 


spent on 


What the French bave gained from the 
peaceful dissolution of the Constitutional 
Congress is really simply the consciousness 
that they can have a Constitutional Congress 
when they please without danger to the Gov 
erument—a luxury they have never enjoyed 
before. In spite of the violunmce which 
marked some of the proceedings, the majority 
adhered faithfully to the Ministerial pro 
gramme, and did nothing but bring the mode 
of electing the Senate within the domain 
of ordinary legislation, and declare the 
princes of various houses incapable of holding 
any office, civil or military. The Republic is 
clearly the stronger for the convention. More 
over, it is becoming plain that it is taking hold 
of French imagination as the only possible 
government. The chiefs of the old monarchist 
parties are gradually disappearing. All the 
Bonapartists of pote are gone; the Royalists 
of note are nearly gone, and France is im the 
hands of absolutely new and plain men, and 
the public is getting used to be governed by 
plain men in black coats 
The Czar’s long expected visit to Warsaw, 
asseried to bave 
of the 


is now 


which some weeks ago was 
been given up ia 


covery of the Bardovski plot, 


consequence dis 
again 
announced as soon to take place. The most 
extraordinary precautions are being taken all 
along the route to be traversed through Poland, 
to guard against an attempt on bis hfe. That 
such an attempt was matured in Warsaw by the 
Russian official Bardovski bas been generally 


believed, as well as that his fellow conspira 


tors were chiefly, if not exclusively, Russian 


Nihilists. But the semi-official / 

Saint-Petersho asserts that the thirty six 
persons arrested as conspirators were almost 
all Polish Catholics or Jews The Nihilists 
however, are now agaia showing stuns of 


‘ 


considerable activity, and arrests of conspi 


Lmuailitars 
That Degavetf 


murderer of Lieutenant-Colonel Sudeikin, th 


rators, male and female, civil ar 


are of daily occurrence 


chef of the St. Petersburg gendarmerie, bas 
been caught, is probably only ao run 
unofficially circulated by the police, t 
girl Maria Kalinskaya, who a few days a 
tired a revolver at Colonel! Katanski, chief of 


gendarmerie in Odessa, was seized by her 
A late 


which destroyed many 


the 
intended victim explosion in) Kazan 


buildings 


lives, is also attributed to Nihilist plottiogs 
and it isnot improbable that some of the or 
newed attacks on Jews proceed from = th 
same source, with a view ¢t for 

the loyal but) superstitious and impetu 
OUS peasantry into serious collisions wittr the 
soldicry. In every such riot the protection of 
the civil authorities and police proves power 
less, as in the Kunawino suburb of Nishi 
Novgorod in June last, more recently at Yeka 
terinoslav, where the Jews fiercely defended 


themselves, and last week in the Lithuanian 
town of Dubrovitva 


Mr. Arthur T. Hadlev has ex 
papers to the Radroad Gauczett 


utributed two 
on 
Legislation in Italy,” setting 
the steps taken by the 
country to determine ft 
mal 


Government of that 


he advantages and cis 


agement, as ¢ Li a 


advantages of state 


vy 
to private management, of railways. The in 


vestigation was begun in 1878. It was con 


inistries, and 


tinued during three successive m 
branch of — the railroad 


ended in 


embraced every 


problem. It the conclusi that 
state management is More expensive 
satisfactory to the public 


and in the recommendation that th 


} 
ICsS 


nn 


than private man 


agement, 
pohey of absorption by the state of railways 
under private or corporate be 
and that all the state railways be 
tixed rentals. or 
corporate Management With participation of 


management 
abandoned, 
under 


leased at placed 


earnings. But abandonment of management 
and operation does not imply abandonment of 
control, The bill in which the new policy and 
ts details of execution are embodied is now un 
der discussion in the Italian Parliament, and it 
is likely to pass 
cannot be increased above the present rates. 
They may be reduced in certain cases, and 
must be reduced if the earnings exceed a cer- 
tain figure. Substantially the Government has 
adopted the English railway system of private 
ownership under public supervision, exercised 
through a permanent commission. This is also 
the Massachusetts system, and is the one which 
has given the best results in this country. The 
ovly differences are such as arise from the fact 
that Italy is encumbered by an ownership and 
an investment of capital from which she 
must derive a portion of her income. Her 
decision to divest herself of the encumbrance 
as far as possible is anepochin her carcer as a 
free government, 


Charges for transportation 
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SUMMARY OF THE WEEK’S NEWS. 


(WEDNESDAY, August 27, to TuESDAyY, September 2, 1884, 
inclusive.| 


DOMESTIC. 


PRESIDENT ARTHUR was present on Wednes 
day, Thursday, and Friday at the manceuvres 
of the North Atlantic Squadron at Newport. 

During the month of August the public 
debt reduction was $8,542,852 26. 

Ex-Senator 8. C. Pomeroy, who was nomi- 
nated for President at the Convention of the 
American Prohibition party (anti-secret) held 
in Chicago on June 20 aud 21, will withdraw 
in favor of St. John, the regular Prohibition 
candidate. 

Governor Waller was on Tuesday renomi 
nated by the Connecticut Democrats. Moody 
Currier was onthe same day nominated for 
Governor by the Republicans of New Hamp- 
shire. 

Colonel W. L. Utley has been nominated for 
Governor by tbe Wisconsin Greenbackers and 
Anti-Monopolists. 

The Iowa Greenbackers completed the 
Greenback-Democratic fusion in that State on 
Thursday, so tar as they are concerned, by 
nomina'ivg six of the thirteen electors and two 
candidates on the State ticket. 

The Probibitionists of Michigan on Wed- 
nesday put a full ticket in nomination, headed 
by David Preston, of Detroit, for Governor. 
Mr. Preston is the head of the banking house 
bearing bis name in Detroit. He is one of the 
most prominent laymen connected with the 
Methodist Church in Michigan. The Nebras- 
ka Republicans nominated their State ticket 
on Wednesday, with J. W. Dawes (renomi- 
nated) for Governor. The Anti-Monopoly- 
Greenback-Labor party of Ilhnois nominated 
a full State ticket, with Jesse Harper for Gov- 
ernor. 

Reports received from all parts of Virginia 
indicate that the revolt of the Cameron faction 
against Mahone is widespread. Governor 
Cameron and Riddleberger have been quietly 
operating for the overthrow of Mahone for 
months past, and they now feel encouraged to 
hope that these efforts are about to be success- 
ful. Governor Cameron is young, ambitious, 
and just now highly indignant at Mahone’s 
machine methods. 

The Independents of New Jersey organized 
a State Committee at Newark on Wednesday. 
W.G. Peckham is Chairman, and among the 
members is Dr. W. Hayes Ward, one of the 
editors of the New York Jndependent. 


An _ Irish-American meeting in the Aca- 
demy of Music on Thursday night in support 
of Cleveland and Hendricks was a complete 
success. The building was crowded to the 
roof, and there was great enthusiasm. Eu- 
gene Kelly presided, and the stage was filled 
with prominent citizens of Irish descent. 
Speeches were delivered by Senator Jones, of 
Florida ; Congressman Patrick A. Collins, of 
Boston; Gen. Thomas F. Bourke, and ex- 
Congressman William J. Hynes. 

Mr. Thomas A. Hendricks, the Democratic 
candidate for Vice-President, made his first 
address in the present campaign on Saturday 
evening before a large assemblage at Indian- 
apolis. 

Thaddeus C. Pound, a leading Republican 
of Wisconsin, who was a member of the State 
Legislature in 1864, 1866, 1867, and 1869, was 
elected Licutenant-Governor in 1869, and was 
in 1876 elected to Congress from the Eighth 
District, then embracing more than halt the 
area of Wisconsin, and served three terms in 
Congress, has written a letter declaring that 
he cannot support Blaine and shall vote for 
Cleveland. 

Col. 8. B. Boynton, a life-long Republican 
and a prominent citizen of Milwaukee, Wis., 
has bolted Blaine and Logan, and will take 
the stump for Cleveland. John H. Mce- 
Gregor, another prominent Republican of that 
city, refuses to support Blaine, and will prob- 





ably support Cleveland. One hundred and 
fifty Republicans of Brattleborough, Vt., 
have signed a pledge not to aid in the election 
of James G. Blaine. 

General Butler made an address on Friday 
at a large Grangers’ picnic, at Williams's 
Grove, Pa. 

About seventy-five striking miners at Snake 
Hollow, Hocking Valley, Ohio, at 2 o’clock 
on Sunday morning, made an attack on the 
guards atthe mines. One of the guard, Wil- 
ham O’Hara, was shot dead without provoca- 
tion, and while pleading for mercy, and two 
others were wounded. Until recently Snake 
Hollow has been guarded by thirty-five 
Pinkerton guards, but a few days ago they 
were transferred to other points and their 
places filled by guards from Logan, twenty- 
two in number, armed with breechloading 
shot guns and a brace of revolvers apiece. At 
the time of the attack but seven guards were 
on duty. They gave the alarm and opened 
tire. The rest of the guards rallied, and for 
ten minutes a continuous fire was kept up. 
More than one thousand shots wereexchanged, 
and the strikers were driven back. The 
trouble grew out of the employment of Italian 
and other miners at lower rates than the regu- 
lar miners would accept. The situation is 
rendered very serious from the fact that about 
10,000 idle miners are in that region. The 
strikers kept up a continual firing all Sunday 
night on the guards at Longstreth, Sand Run, 
and other mines. Two or three men were 
wounded. 

At 1:30 o’clock on Monday morning Sheriff 
McCarty, of Hocking County, telegraphed to 
Governor Hoadly, of Obio, from Logan that 
there were five points in his county where the 
riot was beyond control, and he was unable to 
get at them so as to give definite information 
in regard to what was being done. The Gov- 
ernor replied that 350 troops were on the way, 
and that more were under marching orders if 
needed. He then immediately started for the 
seat of disturbance, arriving at Logan at 4 
A. M. He spent all day in consultation with 
mine owners, leading citizens, and strikers, 
and visited the mines, in order to get a 
thorough knowledge of the situation. He as- 
sured the people that not a soldier should fire 
a shot until he (the Governor) was convinced of 
its necessity. 

Quiet was preserved at the Hocking Valley 
mines on Tuesday, though there were appre- 
hensions of a speedy outbreak. Governor 
Hoadly has sent troops to the most critical 
points. 

The Second National Bank of Xenia, Ohio, 
closed its doors on Wednesday morning. The 
Cashier, John 8S. Ankeney, had been engaged 
in heavy grain transactions with R. M. Smart, 
to whom the bank made large edvances. The 
directors were not satistied with the mortgage 
given, and demanded the resignation of the 
cashier. He ‘‘ went West,” and a run on the 
bank ensued. It has a paid-up capital of 
$150,000. The Bank Examiner reported on 
Thursday that it would probably be able to 
meet all of its obligations, and it will resume. 

The Adrian, Mich., Savings Bank suspended 
on Wednesday, owing to the fact that several 
days before it had been unable to cash a check 
for $1,500, and a run ensued. About $80,000 
are due depositors, which will probably be 
paid. 

Reports from two hundred hop-growing 
towns in New York, Maine, and the province 
of Quebec indicate that the crop is at least 
one-fourth short of the average, but this is be- 
lieved to be an underestimate. The averages 
are as follows: Maine, 78; Vermont, 80; Que- 
bec, 70, and New York, 70. Buyers are offer- 
ing 25 to 30 cents a pound. 

A tornado in Dakota and throughout the 
Northwest on Thursday destroyed a great deal 
of property and some life. 

Evansville, Ind., was visited on Friday with 
a destructive hurricane, doing damage of not 
less than $250,000 in the city apd vicinity, 





Houses were blown down, roofs carried away, 
and three or four steamers badly injured. 
One of the terrible incidents of the storm was 
the sinking of the transfer steamer Belmont. 
It had a barge in tow with two passenger 
coaches for the Louisville and Nashville Rail- 
road, containing sixty persons. When about 
five miles below Evansville the storm swept 
over the river. The pilot was able to manage 
his boat for four or five miles, but the fury of 
the storm increased, and three miles from 
Henderson, Ky., she was capsized. She broke 
loose from the barge, was blown clear over, 
and went down intwo minutes. All in her 
cabin were drowned, including the captain 
and six ladies. Thesteamer was insured tor 
$15,000. It is estimated that sixteen lives 
were lost in all. 

The International Electrical Exhibition was 
successfully opened on Tuesday in Philadel- 
phia. President Tatham, of the Franklin In- 
stitute, delivered the opening address. 

There was a death from genuine yellow 
fever in this city on Friday. The man was a 
sailor who had recently landed. 

The jury in the caseof Wilbur F. Storey, of 
the Chicago 7/mes, bas found himinszne. A. 
L. Patterson, the business manager of the 
paper, has been appointed bis conservator. 

On Saturday morning eighteen of the Board 
of Aldermen of this city met and passed, 
over the Mayor’s veto, the Broadway Surface 
Railroad Franchise and the grant to the Com- 
mercial Cable Company to lay their wires 
underground. An injunction to restrain the 
Aldermen from such action was granted, on 
Monday, on the assumption that Saturday’s 
meeting had been illegal. 

Richard Tweed, the eldest son of William 
M. Tweed, died on Weduesday in a madhouse 
near Paris, aged about forty-three years. 

Rear-Admiral Andrew Allan Harwood, U. 
S.N., died in Marion, Mass., on Thursday 
night, ut the age of eighty-two. He was ap- 
pointed midshipman in 1818 from his native 
State, Pennsylvania. He was in charge of 
the Navy-yard at Washington and the Poto. 
mac flotilla in 1862. From 1864 to 1869 be was 
Secretary of the Lighthouse Board, and on 
February 16, 1869, was commissioned Rear 
Admiral, made a member of the Retiring 
Board, and placed on special duty at Wash- 
ington. Rear-Admiral Harwood was a great- 
grandson of Benjamin Franklin. 

Senator Henry B. Anthony, of Rhode 
Island, died suddenly at Providence on Tues- 
day, at 1:45 p.m. He had been affected with 
a chronic disease for several years, but recent- 
ly has been in moderate health. He was 
seized with an uremic convulsion on Tues- 
day morning. Senator Anthony was born in 
1815 and was graduated at Brown University 
in 1833. Five years later he became editor of 
the Providence Journal and made it a power 
in the State. In 1849 he was elected Gover- 
nor of Rhode Island, was retlected in 1850, 
and would have been in the following year 
had he not peremptorily declined a renomina- 
tion. He was elected to the United States 
Senate in 1859, and has been a continuous 
member from that time to the present. 


FOREIGN. 


A despatch from Foo-Choo received on 
Wednesday announced that the French had 
bombarded tbe Mingan forts all of the previ- 
ous day, and that they had been silenced. On 
Wednesday and Thursday the fleet kept up 
a heavy fireon the Kinpai forts, which are situ- 
ated at the northern mouth of the Min River. 
At 2 p. M. they were silenced, being the last 
of the defences along the river. The Chinese 
troops bolted. The fleet then sailed away. 
The Chinese then looted and set fire to the 
foreigners’ quarter of the city near the ar- 
senal. Much indignation was expressed at 
the action of the French in bombarding the 
city without landing troops for the pro- 
tection of foreigners. The Chinese com- 
plain that English pilots guided the French 
fleets duripg the engagements, 
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Admiral Courbet on Friday at six P. . 
sent an Official report to the French Minister 
of Marine, in which he said: ‘‘The operations 
in the Min River have been concluded. They 
were attended with complete success. All 
the batteries along the river have been de- 
stroyed and the most of the cannon exploded 
with gun cotton. We were obliged to leave 
some intact, because the men in order to 
reach them would have been exposed to a 
heavy musketry fire, to which no reply 
would have been possible, All our ships left 
the Min River to-day and several of them 
have already reached the Matson anchorage. 
I sha)l arrive there to-morrow with the Duguay- 
Trouin, It has served as my flagship since 
Monday. Our losses during the week are ten 
killed, including one officer, and thirteen seri- 
ously and twenty-eight slightly wounded.” 

Admiral Courbet,in his official report of the 
bombardment on August 23d, said: ‘‘In four 
hours nine Chinese men-of-war and twelve 
junks were sunk, and the Krupp battery com 
manding the arsenal was silenced. Our loss 
was six killed and twenty-seven wounded. 
The fleet suffered no serious damage except 
that the boiler of a torpedo-boat was burst. 
The Chinese losses were heavy.” These are 
uvofficially estimated at 1,000 killed and 3,000 
wounded. 

Admiral Courbet announced on Monday 
that he had comp!eted operations in the Min 
River, and that it is now safe for merchant 
vessels to ascend to Foo-Choo. 

Admiral Courbet bas been ordered to occupy 
Hainan after taking Kelung. 

A mob at Canton invaded the Catholic 
Cathedral on Wednesday. The building was 
cleared by the efforts of the foreign consuls, 
who induced the French Bishop and mission- 
aries to leave Canton. The Viceroy has or- 
dered all Frenchmen to leave the province 
immediately. t 

It was rumored in Shanghai on Sunday tha, 
China had formally declared war agains 
France and informed Japan of the fact, but 
this was subsequently denied. It was report- 
ed in Paris on Sunday that M. Ferry had 
instructed M. Patenotre, the French Minister 
to China, to resume negotiations at Pekin, 
pending the result of which Admiral Courbet’s 
squadron will remain at anchorage off the Isle 
of Matson. 

The operations against Langson have been 
suspended on account of the intense heat. 
General Negrier will retire to Bacninh. It is 
stated that the Delta is inno danger. Ceneral 
Millot telegraphed on Thursday from Ton- 
quin that he lost four men while repulsing 
pirates and Black Flags, who pillaged villages 
along the Red River and massacred the ivhabi- 
tants. The French garrisons at Sontay and 
Honghao, with the aid of the gunboats, Gen- 
eral Millot states, succeeded in driving them 
into the mountains. 

An official report concerning the Langson 
affair has been received from General Millot, 
the commander of the French forces in Ton- 
quin. General Millot praises the valor of 
Colonel Degenne, who was in command of the 
detachment sent to occupy Langson, but says 
ke acted too precipitately. Colonel Degenne 
was under orders to occupy Langson peace- 
fully. When he found bimself confronted by 
an opposing force of Chinese, the general of 
which said he had received no orders to sur 
render, Colonel Degenne ought to have asked 
turtber orders from General Millot by means 
of the heliograph. 

General Millot 
Friday that the Chinese were making prepa- 
ratious to invade Tonquin. On Saturday it 
was announced in Paris that General Millot 
had asked to be relieved of the command of 
the French forces in Tonquin, on the ground 
of ill-health. 
this and appointed General Delisle to succeed 
him. 

It was positively announced in Paris on Sat- 
urday that General Millot’s recall was not due 


The Government consented to | 





telegraphed to Paris on | 





to any desire or request on‘his part to return 
to France on account of ill-health, but that he 
had been recalled in disgrace, after having been 
discharged from his post of command in 
China because of incompetency and wrong 
headedness. A prominent French military 
official says that the French Ministry were 
highly exasperated over the Langson affair. 
** Secretly,” said the officer, ‘‘the Cabinet are 
compelled to admit that the Chinese wer 
bound to resist the French advance on Lang 
son. The advance in itself was proper, but as 
the Chinese in occupation had not yet been 
officially advised of the Tien Tsin treaty, 
they could not properly be asked to evacuate 
Warring upon them under the circumstances 
was ubjustifiable.”’ 

Recent advices from Madagascar say it is 
reported that General Miot and Colonel Ls 
guerre have had a serious disagreement with 
regard to the mode of attack upon the Hovas, 
and that Leguerre refused to march his troops 
under Miot’s orders. 

The tral of the directors and managers of 
the Banque de Lyon et Loire, of Paris, which 
failed two or three years ago, has been con 
cluded, and M. Savary, an ex Deputy, and at 
one time Under-Secretary of State, was sen- 
tenced to five years in prison, to pay a tine of 
20,000 francs, aud to sutfer for ten years a sus 
pension of his civil and political rights. M 


Zielinski, the manager, was sentenced to five 
months in prison and to pay a tine of 8,000 
francs; M.- Bellantan, sub-manager, four 


months in prison, with a tine of 5,000 franes 

The encyclical letter of the Pope directed 
against the action of the french Government 
in adopting the new divorce law is ready fot 
promulgation. The Pope instructs the bishops 
of the various dioceses as to the course they 
should pursue in order to maintain the princi 
ples of the Church in regard to the sacrament 
of marriage. 

The Spanish clergy have started a monster 
demonstration in every church throughout the 
country in favor of the temporal power of the 
Pope. The first signatures to an address on 
this subject include the leading prel 
nobles of Spain. 


ites and 


The J/erald correspondent in Berlin asserts, 
‘‘with almost absolute certainty,” that the ob 
ject of the coming interview of the three Em 
perors, of Germany, Russia, and Austria, is, 
first, severe Measures to suppress anarchists; 
second, the solution of the Egyptian question; 
third, the settlement of the Congo question, 


Emperor William was thrown from. his 
horse while ridiug in the Babelsberg Palace 
Park on Thurscay. The horse stumbled 
over a wire fence. The Emperor was only 


slightly hurt, his muscles being strained. Ht 
was able to ride back to the castle 

A veritable panic prevails among the popu 
lace insome of the Italian districts infected 


with the cholera. The desire of the populace 
to prevent the spread of the infection has led 
them in some iustances to offer armed opposi- 
tion to railway traffic. 


King Humbert, of Italy - 
Busca, a city of 10,000 people infected wi 
cholera, went to the hospital and 
patients, and left $2 
sufferers. 


(Xk) for the relief 


General Sir Evelyn Wood, Colonel Duncan 
and Major Sandwitb, with two companies of 
Egyptian troops, have arrivedat Wady Halfa 
The Staffordshire and Berkshire regiments 
are being pushed after the Sussex regiment 
which has arrmved at Wady Haifa, as rapidly 

| as possible. Boats are passing the Semneh 
Cataraci, and are greatly helping the trans 
portation of troops. The Nile is rapidly 


rising. 


The rebels attempted to capture Khartum 


i 
| on August 12 and continued the attack until 
7 


August 14, when General Gordon cleverly out- 
flanked them. Many of the rebels were killed 
during tbeengagement, It is reported that 


the Fagallah tribes have again defeated tl 


Mahdi The rebels are again verv agyres 
at Suakim, and the British man of w 
has been ordered to proceed ft i opis 


The Mudir of Dongola reports that 
ceived a message from General G 
effect that Kbartum kas only 
enough to last till the first of N 


Major Kitchener telegraphed 1 1) 
on Wednesday that aspv lad te 
report that General Gordon ! 
victory over the rebels A 
two of the rebel leaders were k 
engagement Phere is some rea 
that Major Kitchener's miss t 1) 
will soon afford the means 
mupications with General G 
the Government are of th 
regard forthe approach of 


} 


that no time should b st in pt 
Major Kitchener's assistatr 
sion should fail 

General Lord Wolseley and Lord N 
brook, High Commiuss ! 
farewell of the Queen at © 


Saturday, before startit for Bev They 


set out from London Sunday af! ( 
tain particulars with referenc eX 
pedition up the Nile 1 
ranged. The force whi ‘ 
of Assuan will be composed of s 
troops, 2,500 Egyptians ia fl 
river boats Phe boats will be i} iby 
Canadians, 300° Kroom: ind 
Egyptian and Nubian bostmer. 1 
the campaign is estimated at &s 
Frauds amounting to &s 
discovered in the Egyptian M 


nance Foreign officials 


implicated in them 
An enthusiastic d 
the Lyceum Theatre on: ‘1 
being Mr. Henry Irving's rew 
performances Mr. Irving 
Which he announced | 
permanently at) hot i 
American tour 
Le nry Attn V ind Maur ( 
gaged Sarah Bernhat 
beginninzg in LSS6 She w 
South America an n '} 
reaching New York in the spring of Iss 


oceaston 


The opening exercises ft ] \ 
ciation for the Ady mmcement t ! 
Montreal on Wednesday were very suc 

At 4 o'clock in the afternoon the city ext 

a formal weleome to its guests in Queer 
Hall. Mavor Baudrv made a shor res 
to which Sir William Thor 

behalf of the Association Lord Rav ha 
Sir John MacDonald also said a tew words 
In the evening the first regular s n was 
held Governor-General Lansdow) ive 
members a hearty welcome to the Dor 


Lord Ravleigh ther delivered the I i 
dress as President He reviewed the progre 


made during the past vear in electrica ei 


evee, thermo-dynamuics, and optics. \ ! 
scientific papers have been read ! 
sessions of the Association 

In Lima, Peru, on Wednesday there w i 
storm of bullets for over six hours. Cacercs 
entercd the citv with a rabbic w hi ed in 
the greatest disc roder The night before, all 
the Government troops were withdrawn into 
the cuartel and the palace, and the entry of 


Caceres was somewhat of asurprise. His men 
capture dthe cuartel and the churches of Mer 
ced and San Augustine, from which they kept 
upa fusilade, They also attacked the Guada 


loupe station About 150 persons wer 
killed. Finally the Government troops made 
a sortie and drove out the mob. Caccres was 


accompanied by about ninety horsemen 
Three hundred prisoners were taken. Caceres 
escaped. Quiet was restored on Friday 

The steamer City of Merida, of the Alexan 
dre Line, was burned in the harbor of Havana 
on Friday, with all her cargo. The vessel 
cost $80,000, and was only partly insured, 
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THE TARIFF IN THE CAMPAIGN. 


Aut the efforts of Mr. Blaine and the Blaine 
newspapers and orators to force the tariff ques- 
tion as a vital issue into the campaign have 
failed. The larger part of Mr. Blaine’s letter 
of acceptance was occupied with the subject. 
The idea had evidently got possession of the 
writer that, inasmuch as the Republican politi- 
cians, in the campaign of 1880, by a dexterous 
and unexpected use of the words ‘‘for revenue 
only,” which were embodied in the Democratic 
platform, had gained a considerable accession 
of strength, the tariff question would furnish 
the best issue for an aggressive campaign this 
year. If such were his expectation, it has been 
completely disappointed. Reports received 
from Ohio and Michigan, where we might look 
for considerable interest in the tariff, show that 
the pr ople are quite indifferent to it. No au- 
dience is stirred by it. The pestilent interfe- 
rence of the Cobden Club and the annual dis- 
tribution of British gold have ceased to alarm 
the Even in the State of Pennsyl- 
vania we hear much less than usual of the 
perils threatening American industry from 
foreign competition. 

The reasons for this apathy on the part of 
the customary dupes of ‘‘ protection to home 
industry ” are not far to seek. Home indus- 
try is enjoying at the present time the highest 
possible advantages which the tariff can con- 
fer, notwithstanding which it is in dire distress. 
Turning to the first trade journal which comes 
to hand (Bradstreet’s, August 30) to learn the 
state of the iron trade, we find the foilowing 
dismal account: 


natives. 


‘There is some change to report in iron this 
week. Instead of being no better, and as dull 
as ever, it is distinctly less active. Prices are 
nominally unchanged for pig iron, but the de- 
mand appears to be falling away. The record 
for the past thirty years, following periods of 
depression, when a revival of trade was at 
hand, has shown a moderate gain in the 
demand in July, an increase in August, 
with continued improvement in September and 
October. This year no such gain has been 
shown. Trade is worse now than in July, and 
buyers appear as loath to go beyond their im 
mediate wants as ever. Cuts in prices are 
made, and the Eastern furnace owners evident] 
propose to let the weakest go to the wall 
if such is to be the effect of continued pro- 
duction. The Western proposition as origi- 
nally made, concerning the blowing out of all 
stocks for a limited period, has failed. Wheth- 
er the West and South conclude to carry out 
the restriction among their furnaces or not, 
the East will continue at work. Scotch pig 
iron 1s held at former prices, notwithstanding 
the advance of from 1s, to 3s. at Glasgow on 
two brands. Receipts of Scotch at New 
York during the week were about 1,200 
tons. Manufactured iron, except in one or 
two lines, continues quite as dull as ever. 
There have been some orders for plates and 
some for bars, but prices are at the lowest 
level, orders having been taken by mills for 
small lots without awaiting the intervention of 
the middleman. Steel rails are possessed of 
no new features, Sales have been made which 
netred but $26@$26 50 at the mill—one of 
10,000 tons ; and still the long-looked for up- 
ward turn is not in sight.” 


If this is the crowning result and triumph 
of twenty-three years’ diligent effort to ob- 
tain prosperity through customs duties—if the 
net result has been to close three-fifths of all the 
iron furnaces in the country, to throw vast num- 
bers of laborers out of employment, to spread 





bankruptcy throughout the trade from one end 
of the country to the other, what inspiration can 
a tariff orator find to garnish his parts of speech 
withal? A ready answer to anything he can 
say is found in the nearest blast furnace that 
happens to be out of blast, the nearest rolling 
mill that has ceased to roll. It is unnecessary 
to trace the relations existing between the tariff 
and the depressed state of manufacturing in- 
dustry. It is unnecessary to show, as Mr. David 
A. Wells shows in his letter to Senator Hoar, 
that the tariff is itself one of the prime causes 
of the depression. The tariff and the depres- 
sion exist side by side. Protection and her chil- 
dren are on exhibitioneverywhere. The dull- 
est mind can see whether the progeny of a 
tariff averaging 42 per cent. is beautiful or 
not. It is no wonder that the enthusiasm 
fails to show itself inthe midst of so large a 
harvest of low wages, bankruptcy, and dis- 
content. 

But if Protection has failed to make good 
times for manufacturers, what has it done for 
thefarmer? Has his condition been improved 
by the enlargement of the home market for his 
products, which was to come about by taxing 
him 42 per cent. on the imported goods for 
which his exported wheat and corn are ex- 
changed? Is he likely to throw up his hat 
when reminded how Protection brings the 
mills and furnaces to his own door, and en- 
ables him to save the cost of transportation to 
and fro? We have not heard of any Granger de- 
monstrations in favor of protection this year. 
Wheat at seventy-eight cents per bushel in Chi- 
cago is not calculated toinspire the bucolic mind 
with ardor for the system which has nothing 
better to show at the end of nearly a quarter of 
acentury of experimentation. If the price of 
wheat falls to 75 cents between now and the 
election, both Iowa and Wisconsin will be un- 
safe for the Republican ticket. No explanation 
of the state of foreign markets, no narrative of 
the extension of Indian and Australian wheat 
fields, no apology based upon the good crops 
in Europe, will satisfy the Western cultivator. 
It was Protection that was to protect him 
against these very evils, and it has failed to do 
so. 
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MR. BLAINE’S PLAN OF FINANCE. 


Mr. Buarne’s plan for distributing the pro- 
ceeds of the whiskey tax among the several 
States, as expounded in his letter of Novem- 
ber 22, 1883, is supposed to be one of the 
measures or ideas upon which his friends 
rest his claims to be considered a great states- 
man, The plan was brought out as an alter- 
native to another project mooted by cer- 
tain Pennsylvania politicians, to distribute 
among the States ‘‘any surplus in the 
Treasury that may arise from redundant 
revenue,” and in opposition to that 
project. In order to make standing- 
room for bis own plan, it was necessary to 
show that the Pennsylvania scheme would be 
unwise. This Mr. Blaine did by arguing (1) 
that any surplus in the Treasury that may 
arise from redundant revenue must necessarily 
be an uncertain sum ; (2) that undersuch a sys- 
tem Senators and Representatives would be un- 
der a divided allegiance,and exposed to a con- 
stant temptation to withhold appropriations for 





the general Government in order to obtain the 
largest possible sum for the States; and (3) that 
there ought not to be any redundant revenue, 
because redundancy implies taxation over and 
above the needs of an economical administra- 
tion of the Government. For these reasons 
he was unable to give his assent to the Penn- 
sylvania scheme of finance, and biought out 
bis own plan as a substitute for it, which was 
simply that the Government should continue 
to collect the tax on spirituous and malt 
liquors as heretofore, and distribute the pro- 
ceeds to the States according to population. 

In order to make out a difference between 
the two plans, it is necessary to assume that 
the whiskey tax is not properly a part of the 
putional revenue, for if it is such, then it isa 
part of the ‘‘redundancy ” which, according 
to Mr. Biaine, ought not to exist, but ought 
to be reduced, either by lowerirg that tax 
or some other which is more oppressive 
to the community. If the tax on 
tilled and fermented liquors properly and 
justly forms a part of the public income, and 
if in consequence of its existence the revenue 
is redundant, the tax on sugar might be abok 
ished, or that and other taxes might be re- 
duced to the extent of at least $50,000,000— 
Mr. Blaine said $86,000,000. That the tax on 
liquors is a proper part of the public revenue 
Mr. Blaine argues iv a variety of ways. In- 
deed, his whole scheme proceeds on that basis, 
since he proposes to retain it and merely 
change the directior and appropriation of it. 

It appears, therefore, that the difference 
between his plan aud the Pennsylvania plan is 
‘*mere fancy.” The latter proposed to dis- 
tribute the surplus revenue among the States, 
if there should be any surplus. Mr. Blaine 
proposed to establish a surplus beforehand, 
and then distribute it among the States. 
Because the revenue /s redundant, but ovght 
not to be so, he proposed that it should always 
be redundant enough to yield $86,000,000 per 
annum for distribution among the States. This 
was the mighty product of statesmansbip 
which his geniusevolved. Although bis sup- 
porters have not given it the prominence 
which it deserves in the campaign, we think 
that itis fully up to the mark of his exploits 
in other fields of public usefulness, and that it 
will not suffer eclipse when brought into com- 
parison with his South American _ poli- 
cy. The only difference between his plan 
and the one which he condemned is, that 
his proposed a sum for distribution rather less 
indefinite than that proposed by the Pennsy]- 
vanians. His plan went upon the assumption, 
also, that one Congress could make a disposi- 
tion of the whiskey tax which another Con- 
gress could not alter or repeal. Permanence, 
fixity, certainty constituted the crowning 
merit and distinction of his project as con- 
trasted with the other. 

We are bound to say that if there is any- 
thing to choose between the two plans, the 
Pennsylvania plan is the preferable one, since 
it would appropriate no more money to the 
States in any year than the Government could 
spare after its wants were known. But in 
truth both schemes are wild and dangerous, 
being utterly subversive of local responsibility 
for the disbursement of public money. The 
integrity and permanence of our institutions 


dis- 
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in the last resort rest upon the care and 
watchfulness which the taxpayer exercises 
over the use which his State Legislature and 
local authorities make of the money taken from 
his pocket and counted out to the collector. 
If this annual ceremony is dispensed witb, 
in whole or in part, his interest in the 
disbursement of public funds is necessarily 
relaxed. The proceeds of the whiskey tax, or 
of any tax, distributed among the States in the 
manner proposed, would constitute thirty- 
eight corruption funds simultaneously, in- 
volving every species of extravagance, de- 
moralization, and waste. The useful tax in a 
republic is the tax which is felt, and which 
imposes upon the citizen the necessity of 
‘eternal vigilance.’ in scrutinizing the public 
expenses, 


WARS AND RUMORS OF WARS. 


THE colonizing fever has so completely taken 
hold of France and Germany that international 
politics in Europe are again reaching the boil- 
ing point, and the newspapers are full of rumors 
of complications and difficulties of which no- 
body can see the end. The French irritation 
against England is now an old story, but the bit- 
terness of the German press against England is 
a new feature in the situation, and is generally 
accepted as meaning that hostility to England 
has taken in Bismarck’s mind the place ot his 
hostility to France. There is much dispute 
over the origin of it. Some think it is due tothe 
British failure to take counsel with him or lean 
on him more during the conference on Egyptian 
affairs; but the more generally accepted theory 
is, that his natural antipathy to Gladstone as a 
sentimentalist has been sharpened into positive 
irritation toward the British Government by 
his growing sense of the importance of German 
colonies. The German emigration, in spite of 
all the obstruction offered to it by legislation 
and otherwise, continues to grow steadily. Itis 
now so widespread that it looks at times as if 
everybody in Germany who worked with his 
hands and could raise the money wished to 
get away from the country. Large numbers 
come here, but large numbers also go to South 
America and to the Cape of Good Hope, and 
they nearly all give the same reason—a desire 
to escape military service. lo other words, 
Germany is belping to build up great empires 
beyond the seas in which in a few years the 
sound of the German tongue will hardly be 
heard, and the tradition even of German origin 
will be lost by men of German blood. 

It is not wonderful that the founder of the 
German Empire should chafe under this 
state of things, and should wish somehow to 
keep this great German efflux under the Ger- 
man flag; but wherever he goes in search of a 
vacant island or bit of coast to plant a col- 
ony in and found a new Deutschland, he finds 
the English either in possession or in such force 
in the immediate neighborhood as to make 
his settlements feel overshadowed and uncom- 
fortable. The French are not similarly situated, 
but they are in the same state of mind. They 
have no overflowing population. Frenchmen do 
not like military service any more than the Ger- 
mans, but they do not emigrate to avoid it. 





darkness of the ancient Greeks, so that the 
colonization movement is with them purely 
a Government affair, as the Algerian settlement 
has been andis. The army goes first and clears 
the ground, and then an attempt is made to 
bribe or coerce a few unfortunates into set 
tling on it. The causes of the French 
célonial fever are in part the national uneasi 
ness over the comparative decline of France 
in population and military strength; in 
part the hope that if better outlets were pro- 
vided for bread-winners, French families 
might become a little larger; and in still greater 
part than all, the desire of the Ministry to 
show that the Republic too does something 
for the national glory. But the Frerch are 
in all these enterprises exceedingly sensitive, 
as even more thick skinned people are when 
playing unaccustomed réles, and they are 
particularly sensitive to British criticism or 
interference. They are apt to have the British 
navy standing by and sneering while they are 
bombarding and occupying, and are apt to 
find British traders and missionaries estab- 
lished in the most desirable spots, and ready 
to write home sad accounts of their cruelty 
and immorality. Then, also, the more they 
are pleased with their own exploits the 
more sure they are that the British are 
dying of envy and jealousy. Consequently 
an outbreak of the colonization mania in 
France has always been accompanied by 
‘‘strained relations’ with Great Britain. 
The present one furnishes no exception to the 
rule, and it is aggravated by the British suc 
cess in seizing Egypt, which of course as s 
tidbit would have been worth two of Ton- 
quin and Madagascar. 

It would appear now, therefore, as if France 
and Germany were really being brought to 
gether by a common dislike, and as if Bis 
marck was disposed to try the wholly new card 
in his game of what the diplomatists call a 
“‘rapprochement” with France. It is only in this 
way that he can get the support of arespectable 
navy for any aggressive policy of any kind, 
and in a dispute with England all his legions 
count for nothing. The German navy is exceed- 
ingly good as far as it goes, but it goes but a 
very little way. In combination with that of 
France it would be formidable, and might 
put Great Britain to her trumps at sea in va- 
rious remote parts of the world, But thenitis 
most unlikely that the acrimony which now 
disturbs European diplomacy will go beyond 
newspaper articles, though these articles 
of foreign politics excite an amount of atten- 
tion on the European Continent which is dif- 
ficult to understand here, where every news 
paper has a foreign policy of its own. The 
internal difficulties of both France and Ger- 


mapy are both very great. Germany has 
not yet been able to give the Parlia- 


ment a comfortable and abiding place in 
the Government, and France has not yet 
made sure that a responsible Ministry can 
work with an Assembly that cannot be dis 
solved at the pleasure of the Executive. M. 
Ferry is doing well, and has got through with 
his Constitutional Congress 
damage than was expected, but he has a great 
many irons in the fire, and may any day get 


To them the world outside of France is | bad news from various remote parts that would 
very like the ocean stream and the Cimmerian ' drive him from office. 


| of Gordon is to be attempted 





THE BRITISH EXPEDITION 


NILE. 


IT is now apparently settled that the 
at once and 
good earnest, and not by 
ber, or any land route whatever, but 
old and much-travelled Nile. | Lord Wo 
is going to lead a force of some 15,000 m 
up the ancient river in boats 
gent of Canadian and other boatmen to! 
him over the 
twelve hundred 
in this way before 

and the work must 
before November Ist, 
are said to be only sufficient to 
A more extraordinary 


Suakim or 


With a conti 
cataracts “here oat 
miles to be got over 
Khartum is 
apparently 
as Gordon's 
last tall the: 
enterprise the British 
Government has never engaged in. It j 
extraordinary than the expedition to re 
the missionaries held 
dore, the King of Abyssinia, becuse that 
was one of the 
any intercourse With a barbarous potentat 
Every now and then civilized 
hold of by such people, and 
leased either by threats, or bribery 
the case may be. But th 
dan was originally not a British concern at 


In captivity by 
common incidents f 


men are laid 
bave tk iu 


uble int} ~ 


try) 
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all. It was begun by an attempt of the Eevy 
tian Government to get out of a country 
which it found itself unable to hel 

and which was in a state of revolt. Usually 
when a province revolts suceessfully 


the odious government against which 


volts agrees to withdraw its garrisons, t] 
rebels are filled with delight, and help out the 
operation in every way in their power. This 
| is probably what would have happened 
| the Sudan if it had not been r the 
|} appearance of the Mahdi on the scen 
He gave the revolt’ a tinge of 1 us 
| fanaticism, which made the withdrawal 
(of the garrisons impossible unless they ac 
knowledged the Mahdito be atrue | t 
| In default of this, they bad, under the well 
known Mussulman rule, to be killed. A 
| cordingly they have been shut up forts 
which they wish to evacuate, but cannot do so 


| tish 


without being massacred or kept in a captivity 
which in that region is worse than death to 
men born in other climates 

Things were in this situation when the 
Government, taken 
Egypt, felt bound to intervene in some way 
So they hit on the very odd expedient of send- 


Bri 
, 


having charge of 


ing out another religious fanatic in the per 
son of General Gordon, who made his en 
trance into Khartum really somewhat in the 
character of a Messiah. His first idea was 
to go and see the Mahdi, and settle 


the matter with him personally—prophet to 
prophet. But this he gave up on being 
convinced that the Mahdi would kill him. 
He then bethought him that if he could 
get three thousand good Mussulman soldiers 
from the Sultan, and could get some American 
and English capitalists to subscribe money for 


their expenses, they would soon ‘‘smash the 


with far less | 


Mahdi.” But the authorities at home dis 
countenanced this too. General Gordon 
then tock up the plan of putting in 
his place as Governor-General at Kbartum 


the greatest slaveholder in the world, Zebehr 
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Pasha, whose son he (Gordon), when formerly 


in command in the Sudan, had hanged for 
the traflic. This was thoroughly 

might have succeeded, but 
felt it would be great a 
Gordon then asked for 
Indian troops and £100,000 sterling. This too 
refused, Since then he has done 
littke but urge the appointment of Zebehr 
whenever he has been heard from. Finally, 
in March, just before regular communication 
with him ceased, he threatened, in case his de- 
mand for Anglo-Indian troops was not com- 
plied with, that he would send all the 
Egyptian functionaries and the white troops 
Khartum to Berber, there to await 
he himself would resign his 
commission and with the steamers and 
stores up the White Nile into the equatorial 
provinces,and place himself under the Belgian 
flag in the Congo region. Since then Berber has 
been taken, and whether the route to the equa- 
tor be still open is not known. Stanley says 
since his return to England that it is. But the 
British has finally determined 
torescue Gordon at whatever cost. He will 
probably, when brought home, be the most 
expensive acquisition in the shape of one sub- 
ject the British Crown has ever made. 

The appointment of Wolseley to lead the 
expedition will probably make it a bitter 
pill for the Tories and all the military 
Conservatives, although they have been 
clamoring for the rescue. He does 
not his high estimate of his own 
talents, which is irritating enough, but what 
is more irritating is that it has been in a mea- 
sure justified by his performances. He has 
conducted to a snecessful issue the three most 
difficult military expeditions which Great 
Britain undertaken since the Crimean 
war, except the Abyssinian—viz., the ex 
the Red River in Canada, 
the Ashantee expedition, and the occu- 
pation of Egypt. He is surrounded, more- 
over, by a body of intimates, whom he puts 
on his staff when in active service, and 
whose reiterated success excites a good deal 
of jealousy, and has procured for them in the 
army the sobriquet of the ‘‘ Ashantee Ring.” 
Then he is an Irishman with some patriotic 
sentiments, to which he gave vent by assigning 
what was considered undue prominence to the 
exploits of the Royal Irish Fusiliers in the fight 
of Tell el-Kebir, with the view, his friends 
said, of helping to soothe Irish political dis- 
Moreover, be isa good and lively 
writer, and is thus able to be his own bard, 
which less suecessful military men find it 
Though last, not least, 


engaging in 
itional, and 
Mr. Gladstone 


scundal, and refused. 


too 


was 


now in 


orders, and 


y 
go 


Government 


long 
conceal 


has 


pedition to 


content, 


diflicult to forgive. 


he udvocates short service, which the Tories | 


consider the ruin of the army, and they pit 


against him the Afghan hero, Sir Frederick | 
Roberis, who stands up for long service, but 

prepare it, whereupon Kammerer entered and 
| dealt him a 


is no match for Wolseley with the quill. 
Should he succeed in his present enterprise, 
the most diflicult and important of all, he 
will probably silence all his detractors, but 
if he fails, there will be much delight in the 
military clubs. 





A DISCIPLE OF MOST. 


| HERMANN STELLMACHER, who in June last 
| was sentenced by the verdict of a Vienna jury 
| to death on the gallows for several murders, 
| and was hanged a few weeks ago, is a most cu- 

rious phenomenon in the history of crime. 

Ile confessed himself guilty of one premedi- 
| tated murder; he was convicted by a long 
chain of irrefragable circumstantial evidence 
of a leading part in a much more atrocious 
triple murder, his victims being two innocent 
boys of tender age; he was, in the confessions 
of Anton Kammerer, his principal associate, 
who is now on trial by a military tribunal, 
declared an actor in other deeds of 
the same character; he was repeatedly 
guilty of robbery. Yet he committed his 
crimes mainly, if entirely, in the 
interests of and anarchy, his 
object being the procuring of means for 
the anarchicai conspiracy and propaganda and 
the spreading of terror among the upholders 
of order. Almost all his attention and labor 
seems to have been devoted to the underground 
struggle with law and property. He evinced 
some feeling of honor in defending himself, and 
considerable fortitude in facing the gallows, 
and died apparently in the belief that he was 
a victim of society, as now unnaturally con- 
stituted, and a martyr in the cause of univer- 
sal justice. His story, with its ramifications, 
is a warning revelation of the monstrous ab- 
normity of thought and practice to which the 
theories of anarchism are apt to lead the more 
hardened and passionate of its devotees. As 
such it is worth telling here in brief. 

In June, 1888, Stellmacher and Kammerer 
met for the first time at Zitrich. They had 
previously corresponded with each other, the 
former being chief manager of the Freiheit 
newspaper, then published in Switzerland, 
and the latter an officer of a laborers’ as- 
sociation. Stellmacher was then nearly 
thirty years of age, married, and the father of 
two children. He was a native of Prussian 
Silesia, a shoemaker by trade, an ex-soldier 
both of the Prussian and the Saxon army, 
and for seven years established in Switzer- 
land. In the autumn of 1883 the first 
number of a new Anarcbist journal, 
the Febell, published urgent appeals to the 
faithful tc do all in their power to pro- 
cure means for the good work. Stellmacher 
and Kammerer resolved to act. On October 
20 they met again at Basel, and were there 
joined by athird worker. They left for Strass- 
burg, arriving on the 22d, and agreed on rob- 
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bing an apothecary’s store, in order to get 
some drugs and poison needed for their 
schemes. After midpight they approached 
the door of the druggist Linhart. Stell- 
macher rang the bell and asked for a 
powerful narcotic. Linhart refused to 


blow with an iron instrument. 
The druggist fought desperately for his life, 
but in vain. The “ocialists left in haste, with 
little booty, and succeeded in returning to 
Switzerland in safety, planning a new exploit. 
Schaffhausen was chosen as the starting, and 
Stuttgart as the objective, point of the expe- 
dition, in which they were joined by Michael 
Kumitsch, an agent of the Fretheit and 





Rebell in St. Gall. A banker, Heilbron- 
ner, was selected as a victim, and the deed 
executed early in the evening of November 21. 
Heilbronner and a visitor, Oettinger, were 
stunned by blows on the head with lead-filled 
hammers, receiving ghastly, though fortu- 
nately not fatal wounds, and the assailants 
escaped with money and bonds amounting to 
17,000 marks. Kumitsch, who had come from 
St. Gall armed with a revolver and explosives, 
was tracked to Pforzheim and arrested aftera 
desperate resistance. The other three made 
good their escape. 

Stellmacher and Kammerer now determined 
to transfer their operations to Austria, the lat 
ter going there early in December. On the 
15th of that month Frang Hlubek, a police 
official who had attended socialistic gatherings 
in conformity with the law on meetings, was 
murdered at Floridsdorf, a suburb of Vienna. 
Kammerer, whose days are now numbered, is 
asserted on good authority to have confessed 
himself the perpetrator of this deed. Money 
was again wanted, and the Stuttgart experi- 
ment was to be repeated. Kammerer recon- 
noitred a number of exchange offices, and 
the choice fell upon that of Heinrich 
Eisert, in the much-frequented Mariahilfer- 
strasse. Stellmacher, informed of the scheme, 
hastened to join Kammerer in company 
with the third actor in the Strassburg mur- 
der. They arrived in Vienna on January 7, 
1884. On January 10 murderous weapons 
were bought, and the work carried out be- 
tween 6 and 7 o’clock inthe evening. Kam- 
merer was the first to enter the office, asked 
for change for rubles, and, after a few words, 
threw a bladder filled with sand into Eisert’s 
eyes, and dealt him, while the latter tried to 
save himself, blow after blow, of which he 
died twelve days later. The Socialists had 
resolved to slay any person to be found 
in their way, and Stellmacher, who had in 
the meanwhile entered the place, accordingly 
struck deadly blows on the heads of Eisert’s 
two boys, aged eleven and nine, and fractured 
the skull of their governess, a lady of sixty- 
five. Cash and stocks to the amount of 7,500 
florins were successfully carried off. The 
stocks were sent to Pesth, to Arnim Prager, 
editor of the Radical newspaper, and the 
money realized in exchange was used partly 
for the support of families of imprisoned So- 
cialists, and partly for that of the Anarchist 
press. Kammerer left for Switzerland in the 
middle of January, but returned in February 
to Vienna, and thence went to Pesth, to con- 
cert further action with his friends. 

Early on the morning of January 25, Fer- 
dinand Blich, a police agent of the district of 
Floridsdorf, while going to bis station through 
a field overgrown with bushes, was called by 
name by a man who had been lurking be- 
hind a fence, and, on turning toward him, 
was shot dead with revolver bullets. Several 
laboring people rushed to the spot, and in 
their sight the murderer ransacked the pockets 
of his victim before taking to flight. He was 
hotly pursued, defended himself with: revol- 
ver shots, which wounded one of the 
iaborers, but was finally overpowered. 
While being carried to the police _ sta- 
tion, he drew from under his coat 
and threw to the ground a tin case 
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filled with dynamite and small bullets, which 
did not explode, however, the concussion 
fuses, of which he had eleven with him, not 
having been inserted into the openings of the 
He confessed to have donethe killing 
with premeditation, being impelled, as he 
said, by motives of just revenge for the injuries 
inflicted by Bloch, as a detective, on innocent 
Socialist laborers and their families. He re- 
fused, however, to give his name or to state 
his origin and condition. Photographs ex- 
changed between the police of Vienna and 


case, 


those of Dresden established and made 
him acknowledge his identity with Her- 


mann Stellmacher, before 1876 a non-com- 
missioned officer in a Saxon grenadier regi 
ment, and subsequently an active Anarchist in 
Ziirich. Stellmacher’s share in the triple mur- 
der in the Mariahilfer-strasse was betrayed by a 
peculiarly shaped fuse which had been found 
after the murder in the exchange office, and 
perfectly fitted the case of explosives thrown 
by him after shooting Blich, being the twelfth 
of adozen. Confessions of Prager and bis asso- 
ciates in Pesth, to whom Eisert’s stocks were 
traced, led to the arrest of Kammerer, and 
various things found in the latter’s dwelling, 
and finally his own acknowledgments, com- 
pleted the chain of evidence in regard to al- 
most all the particulars of the tragedy. Stell- 
macher, however, till his last moment stead- 
fastly denied his participation in it. 

As to the acknowledged murder of Bloch, 
Stellmacher defended himself on the score of 
his convictions as a Socialist and reformer of 
society, speaking defiantly and aggressively, in 
a way which left hardly any doubt in his 
hearers that his crimes had emanated from a 
blind and crude fanaticism, In speaking of 
the wrongs sauctioned by the State and the 
Church, of the degradation and misery of the 
producers of wealth and the luxurious and 
wanton lives of the rich and idle, of the phy- 
sical and moral ills which unmerited poverty 
laid the germs of even in the unborn child, 
or of the aims of his sect and the future 
redemption of mankind through fraternity 
in anarchy, he reproduced only — though 
with ternble emotion—the cheap talk of the 
Socialist pamphlets; but he made an impres- 
sion when he related, amid tears and sobs, the 
misery—‘‘ to say plainly, starvation ’—which 
successively carried off his father, mother, and 
sister, and his own sufferings as a child and 
degradation in the army. This impression 
was almost effaced when evidence was pro- 
duced to the effect that he had made two 
attempts to betray to the German and Austrian 
Governments, for money, the whereabouts of 
the publisher of the Frei/ect, with whom he 


had had a quarrel, and other secrets of 
that gospel of equal justice for all. Terri- 


bly disconcerted by this revelation, he made a 
feeble attempt to represent his action as an 
effort to mislead the enemy. When asked 
at the conclusion of the trial whether he had 
anything more to say in extenuation of his 
murderous deeds, he said: ‘‘ High Tribunal! 
The crime of which I acknowledge myseif 
guilty and the crime committed in Eisert’s 
house are certainly horrible crimes. But, 
if children are already neglected and, so to 
say, murdered in their mother’s womb, and 
obtain no education, and grow up to become 





| will 


the creatures that commit these crimes—that 
is certainly, according to human conceptions 

the meanest of all crimes.” After these words 
he sat down in great excitement, casting an 
enraged look at the public prosecutor. When 
the sentence was pronounced against him, he 
rose with a smile on his lips and turned to be 
led away. 


A SCHOOL FOR ACTORS. 


THE new Lyceum Theatre school for actors 
is to open on the first Monday in October. 
The aim of the school is to do for the Ameri 
can stage what the Conservatoire and the 
Théftre-Francais do in Paris. The course of 
study, it is announced in the 7imes, will 
practical and technical, and will comprise the 
training of the body, the art of mute expres 
sion or pantomime, the training of the voice, 
the art of vocal expression, the art of imita 
tion or mimicry, the study and understanding 
of plays and dramatic situations and effects, 
the study of character, and practical lessons 
in acting. As the students progress 
art they will be classified and formed into 
separate stock companies, each one being 
assigned to the line of work and the 
position which his ability or advancement 
enables him to fill. As soon as a stock com 
pany has learned to work well 
and has thoroughly prepared itself for th: 
work, public performances will be given, so as 
to test thoroughly the power of each performer 
in actual work before large critical audien 
All such as prove successful will then be pro 
nounced ready for engagements and so en 
tered on the books of the Lyceum Theatre. 
In other words, the school 1s to give diplomas 
in acting, which will be like diplomas in 
medicine or law, and are expected to have a 
professional value. We understand that th 
number of applications for admission t 
school are very great, so that it starts with 
a fair prospect. 

Whether the experiment will succeed or 
not depends so much on the details of 
management that it is useless to venture any 
predictions. The conditions of acting 
and in France are very different, and, to judg 
of the future by the past, there is no reason to 
believe that we shall for a long time have any 
thing like the Francais or the Conservatoire in 
this country. To begin with, there is no pat 
ronage of the dramatic art in this country 
by the Government, no funds set apart for its 
encouragement; and conse quently any enter 
prise like a school for dramatic art must bx 
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undertaken on business principles—that is. 
for the purpose of making money. Now the 
very theory of ‘‘foundations” for the higher 


branches of learning taught in colleges, uni 
versities, and professional schools is, that it 
not do to trust such 
persons who go into them from 
motives which others to go dry 
goods, or real estate, or ‘‘fancy goods.” A 
sufficient fund must be accumulated—whether 
by taxauon or gifts is a secondary matter—to 
place the whole establishment beyond the reach 
of injury from ‘‘cull times,” which come in ed 
ucation as in all other branches of human 
activity, and beyond the temptation of fur- 
nishing & ** poor article,” which must beset 
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Another indication of the great necessity 
f ed ation for English and American actors 
is that England and the United States are the 
only countries in which the theory is seriously 
advanced that ac can only be learnt by 
acting—that the way to learn is to go on to 
the stage and ‘‘plungein.” This is the theory 
of a practical age, but has never, we believe, 
f d much favor either with actors” or 


with audiences familiar with the unfortunate 
It 
of great actors that they are born, not made 
Rachel educated herself if she 
had had The result of 
learning acting without any education is upon 
| the host of infericr who 


results of it on the stage. is true cnough 


would have 


no masters. worst 


countless actors 
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make up the stock companies, so 
of whom, having neither genius nor educa- 
tion, have great difficulty in acting at all. 
Everybody knows that the total effect of a 
play is produced quite as much by the small 
parts as by the ‘‘tille role.” A theatre with- 
out preparatory schools produces a few 
geniuses, but an untramed and incompetent 
“support.” This was the old ‘‘star”’ system, 
which it is the aim of all those interested in 
the theatre now to break up. 


many 


STEAMSHIP CUISINE. 
S. 8S. . ) 
Lat. 51° 40’ N., lon. 22° W., August 15. | 

THE revolution which the last forty years have 
produced in the passenger traffic on the Atlantic 
lacks still one important measure for its full 
completion. In the days of the old sailing pack- 
ets the passengers were few on any vessel, and 
were of the company of the captain. They 
dined and lived together, and the whole economy 
of the ship was under bis immediate atten- 
tion and orders, so that whatever was 
amiss was as easily and as quickly cor- 
rected as in a country house where the 
master is vigilant and attentive to his guests. 
The ships had their individual reputation for 
comfort, angl the captain was identified with it. 
The voyages were long and of uncertain dura- 
tion, so that to be on a ship with an amiable 
captain and a good table was an important con- 
sideration in crossing the ocean. Now the 
steamers have developed into huge hotels afloat. 
Their trips are getting to be regular and short, 
and the hotel element prevails over the nautical. 
The captain is only the sailing master, and 
the object of all efforts is to make a 
short voyage, with slight suggestion as to 
comfort. The enormous increase in the passen- 
ger list leads to division of esponsibility and at- 
tention, and considerations of economy prevail 
with the owners, who, having to provide for 
hundreds of mouths instead of the score of old 
times, draw the line as to providing on the side 
of saving rather than of excess. What is wanted 
to make this system satisfactory is the complete 
recognition of the hotel system, and the intro- 
duction of the *‘ European” style of hotel keep- 
ing, ¢. e., the restaurant. 

This is impressed on me more than it ever has 
been before by the contrast between the food 
and the admirable qualities and outfit of this 
steamer, which we may take as the type of the 
new dispensation—so large that the motion is 
hardly perceptible in ordinarily rough weather, 
as rapid as need be in respect to general com- 
fort, and tolerably certain as to her arrival, with 
every convenience in furnishing (except, perhaps, 
that the beds might well be a few inches wider), 
electric lights, pneumatic bells (which, how- 
ever, fail to call a steward), a roomy and 
comfortably arranged dining-saloon, separated 
from the state-rooms so that the well may not be 
disturbed by the sufferings of the sick, a saloon 
for society and music, an organ and piano, a 
library, a magnificent deck for promenades, a 
refrigerator for the provisions, and every minor 
convenience which such a scale of outfit implies. 
The fare is simply the worst I have ever seen 
in many years of travelling by sea. It is such 
as would bankrupt the worst hotel in New York in 
aweek. The provisions are poor, but the cooking 
is execrable, and the unanimity of the passengers 
on this score is unexampled, [t is not merely 
cheap fare, but wasteful cookery, because, so far 
as the passengers are concerned, more food is 
thrown away from being uneatable than can be 
eaten. It is such that no reduetion in the price 





of passage would induce me to risk it again, and 
I think that is the general feeling of those of the 
passengers who have been able totry the fare, 
and these, owing to the good sea qualities of the 
ship, bave been the large majority. Nobody 
who bas not tried it can conceive how bad it is. 

The only answer to any observation on the 
subject would probably be, that competition is so 
sharp and the traffic leaves so little profit that 
there is no margin for table liberality. It is use- 
less to discuss special cases like that of the 
wretched cookery of this steamer; a ship may 
be provided with as cheap food as ours, and have 
a cook who can make it palatable, which ours 
cannot. But it is necessary to find a system in 
which it is not for the interest of the owners to 
starve the passengers, and tbis is only to be found 
in making it the ship’s interest for them to eat,i.e., 
by separating entirely the passage question from 
the subsistence. As matters now stand, the less 
the passengers eat the better for the company, 
while under the restaurant system the reverse 
would be the case. I shvuld be very glad now, 
after having paid for my ‘ board,” to pay extra 
for something which was really palatable, but I 
know that the cook cannot give me anything. I 
am a moderate wine drinker, but I am driven to 
abstention by the stuff they give me as wine, 
Having tried various kinds, I fall back on pale 
ale, and with this and the cheese I could get 
along if the bread were tolerable, which it is 
not, 

Many of us will reach England not in a state 
to venture into the cholera-infected districts. 
and none will be benefited by the sea voyage 
as they ought to be. At sea, with a life of little 
physical activity and little excitement, the ap- 
petite rapidly becomes fastidious, and much 
food is not required. A simple bill of fare of 
good quality and attractive in its preparation 
tempts the passenger to eat, while the crude and 
upinviting manner of our cuisine offends the 
taste. Tbe sea smells are against us, too; even 
those who, like myse'f, do not sulfer in the least 
from seasickness are driven to revolt by odors 
which might be avoided on shipboard, but some- 
times are not. These it would become the ship’s 
interest to abate, like any other obstacle to tbe 
well-being of the passenger. As things are now 
arranged, nobody is concerned in the wretched 
condition of the susceptible traveller. If he lies 
in his berth only balf incapacitated from enjoying 
his meals, no one cares to tempt him with a deli- 
cate morsel. Whether he eats or eats not is his 
own business, not the ship’s. The sea, the owv- 
ers, and the stewards conspire against 
him, and here the least hostile is the sea. As for 
myself, if I may particularize, [ came on board 
with anexcellent digestion, and I enjoy complete 
immunity from seasickness, but I am reduced to 
eating mainly eggs and bacon, and the eggs have 
a taste of mouldy hay, asif they bad been pack- 
ed in it, and the bacon is cooked to a crisp half 
the time. The roasts are generally too tough 
for me, and the entrées remind me of tbeir flavor 
all day long; the fruits are uneatable, though 
nothing is more essential to people at sea than 
full supplies of good fruit. For all these ills the 
restaurant system provides a remedy, and I 
think most of us would willingly pay two or 
three dollars a day extra for it. 

One of the passengers, remonstrating to a 
steward yesterday, received the significant re- 
ply: ‘There will be no improvement until some- 
body writes to the newspapers about it.” Sohere 
they have it. There cannot be a better ship on 
which to begin the experiment of keeping a res- 
taurant at sea than this, because there is proba- 
bly none on which there is so little cause for sea- 
sickness, and because its accommodations are 
enormous and, on the whole, admirable and at- 
tractive. W.Jd.S. 





THE PAST SESSION OF PARLIAMENT. 


LONDON, August 19. 


EVEN among the barren sessions of recent 
years, that which has just come to an end has 
proved itself preéminently sterile. Laborious 
it has been, if labor be measured by the number 
of hours it has sat. But by far the greater part 
of its time has been consumed in resultless dis- 
cussions, so that the harvest of legislation is 
scanty indeed. 

It began in February with a very long debate 
on the address in reply to the Queen’s speech, 
into the middle of which was interposed a vote 
of censure on the Government for their conduct 
in Egypt. More than a fortnight was thus 
spent. In March the bill for extending the 
borough franchise to country householders was 
brought in, met by an adverse resolution which 
was discussed at great length, and read a second 
time just before the Easter vacation. Although 
this measure was both short and simple, offering 
little opportunity for amendments and conse- 
quent debate in Committee of the Whole, it 
dragged on through the months of May and 
June, and did not reach the House of Lords till 
July. How it was snuffed out there your read- 
ers koow. It had been the main business of the 
session, to which all the otber measures of tbe 
Government had been forced to give way. At 
its death, therefore, died the life and value of 
the session, and the labors of three months were 
lost. 

Indeed, like Samson, it Filled more in its 
death than in its life. For Mr. Gladstone re- 
solved to summon Parliament again in October, 
that the Franchise Bill might be sent up to the 
House of Lords a second time; aud as this greatly 
abridges the usual Parliamentary vacation, he 
further resolved to abandon all the important 
bills then pending in either house, in order that 
the vacation might begin earlier than usual. 
Probably in this there was a notion that he 
would excite the displeasure of the people at the 
Upper House, by throwing on them the burden 
of destroying not only the Franchise Bill, but a 
number of otber useful measures. However, the 
country, which was not as much interested in 
these measures as it ought to have been, has 
borne their loss with equanimity, and the session, 
notwithstanding their abandooment, has run on 
to nearly its usual length, thanks to the assiduity 
of the Irish members in debating with alarming 
minuteness every item in the Lrish votes of sup- 
ply. Among the bills so abandoned were that 
for the establishment of a new municipal gov- 
ernment for London—a bill of vast size and ex- 
treme compiexity, which the Government had 
so little chance of passing that many of their 
supporters blamed them for introducing it at all 
—and a bill for enabling the tenant-farmers of 
Ireland to buy up their farms from the land- 
lords, which, like most reasonable plans for the 
pacification of Ireland, met with opposition from 
the Nationalists because it did not do enough for 
the tenants, and from the Orangemen because it 
did too little for the landlords. The House of 
Lords took its revenge on the Commons by re- 
jecting two or three humbler but useful mea- 
sures which were sent up to them at the end of 
the session, declaring that if the Lower House 
was going to drop its bills in order to render the 
Lords odious, they would not undertake to enter 
upon new subjects at the end of the session. 
Thus very httle legislation of permanent value 
has been added to the Statute Book. 

The most obvious cause of this breakd »wn has 
therefore been the dissidence of the two houses, 
or rather the hostility of the Upper House to the 
Ministry, which commands a majority in the 
Lower. This is the price paid for the mainte- 
nance of a hereditary house of wealthy men, 
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which, because hereditary and wealthy, is likely 
to be in permanent disaccord with the forces that | 
usually sway the House of Commons. There 
are other causes, however, and chief among 
them the procedure of the House of Commons. 
It has been the fashion among Ministerialists to 
complain of Tory obstruction as well as Irish 
obstruction, and set down all the waste of Par- 
liamentary time under that head. There was, 
however, little foundation for that charge inthe 
session of 1883, and has been still less in 184. 
Neither the Parnellites nor the Tories have fili 
bustered (as you call it) this year, though now 
and then they have protra:ted discussion be- 
yond tbe needs of the case. 
of the House of Commons that are to 
blame—rules for which the Government is pri- 
marily responsible, because it commands the 
majority, and because it undertook, in the au- 
tumn of 1882, a systematic revision of those 
rules which made them scarcely better than 
they were before. Under these rules (not to 
mention other defects) debate on all contested 
matters ends on most days of the week at cer- 
tain fixed hours, so that the strongest tempta- 
tion is offered to those who oppose a bill to go 
on debating it (or the motion whic’ stands next 
before 1t ia order) until the fixed hour is reached 
and a division rendered impossible. In this way 
the minority, even a small minority, constantly 
balks the wishes of the majority, and many 
measures fail which could be readily passed un- 
der a system of ‘‘ previous question ” like that 
of your House. 

A further reason for the waste of the seesion is 
to be found in the want of skill which the Minis- 
try have this year shown in the arrangement 
and handling of their measures. Mr. Gladstone 
used to be a master of this art, so vital to a par- 
liamentary leader. His former Ministry (1868- 
1874) passed an unusual number of large and dif- 
ficult reforms. He is now, however, ten years 
older, and obliged by bis age to leave to his sub 
ordinates more of the conduct of affairs in the 
House of Commons than a Prime Minister ought 
to leave. There is, therefore, less vigor, less 
unity of purpose, than the arduous work of lead- 
ing the House requires. Supporters chafe, op- 
ponents are encouraged, the numerous small mis- 
takes committed mount up to a heavy aggregate 
of loss in a whole session. 

Lastly, much time has been spent this session 
in discussing the affairs of Egypt. Besides two 
protracted debates on resolutions formally cen- 
suring the Government, there fas been an un- 
usual number of petty discussions interpolated 
at odd times, and a great deal of questioning 


which has fretted and worried people, drawing | 


off their attention from the main business of the 
day. Itis true that debates on foreign policy 
must always be counted on in the House of Com- 
mous, which has become fully as much an exe- 
cutive as a_ legislative assembly, because 
the Ministers of the Crown are practically 
a committee appointed by the majority for 


carrying on the business of the country, 
and must be expected, as a committee, to 
make frequent interim reports and re- 


ceive frequent directions. If startling events 
were continually happening in Egypt, or if 
the position of England there were a pre- 
sently perilous one, nobody could complain of 
repeated debates regarding it. But neither 
excuse can be given for tbe time which the 
House of Commons has spent on this subject. 
The Ministry complain that the Opposition has 
been purely vexatious, seeking to embarrass 
their action, to prevent them from proceeding 
with legislation, and to prejudice the country 
against them, The Opposition retort that it is 
the reticence of the Ministry which compels 


It is the rules | 





and irresolution of the Ministry which make 
it their duty to urge them to a more decided 
policy. An impartial critic, if he cannot acquit 
the Tory leaders from the charge of occasioaal 
factiousness, will also hold the Government to 
have been wanting both in foresight and in 
vigor. Had they given the impression of seeing 
their way ahead, and of following out a firm 
and consistent line, the Opposition could not 
have ventured to worry them as it has done. It 
is quite true that the Tory chiefs bave not 
shown a patriotic spirit, true that they have 
never suggested an alternative policy, true that 
they would not be likely to extricate us from 
the shoals among which we have drifted, any 
better than, if so well as, Mr. Gladstone's Cabi 
net. Butinasystem of party government like 
ours one must not expect patriotism from oppo- 
nents, nor any but a negative and sterile criti 
cism. No Government can ultimately maintain 
itself by tu quoques against an Opposition, nor 
even through the follies and weaknesses of those 
who would be called upon to replace it. 

That Mr. Gladstone's Government does main 
tain itself, and has ridden out in the course of 
this session two or three heavy gales, is attri 
buted by the ordinary Tory journalist to its 
wonderful luck. Luck it certainly has. For 
tune has dealt Mr. Gladstone some good cards 
just where he most needed them, but the tricks 
have more often been taken because the oppo 
nent threw away his best card. Setting aside, 
however, these considerations, the main strength 
of the Government has through this session lain, 
and does still lie, in two thiugs. One is the de 
sire to see the Franchise Bill carried. The whole 
Liberal majority is pledged to it. It is popular 
in the country. Blunders in the management 
of Parliamentary troubles always 
springing up afresh in South Africa, indecision in 
Egypt, needless combats at Suakim, all are over 
looked for the sake of a measure which has the 
old ring of 1832 and 1866 about it, a measure which 
every secretary of a local Liberal association 
can understand, and by which every member of 
such an association expects to see bis party 
strengthened. That this measure has been prac 
tically rejected by the House of Lords gives it, 
and the Ministry as its authors, a further claim 
on the loyalty of its party, which enjoys a brush 
with the Peers. 

The other anchor by which the Government 
rides safe is the unbroken personal ascendency 
of Mr. Gladstone. Time, which adds to the re 
cord of Ministerial mistakes, makes this keen and 
strenuous old man a more interesting figure to 
that mass of the nation which does not follow 
the intricacies of politics, but has the instinct of 
personal attachment. Five sessions have now 
passed since he took oftice after Lord Beacons 
field’s fall, sessions in which be bas been tried by 
comparison with able and ambitious colleagues, 


business, 


| men in middle life, whose superior vigor might 


have been expected to outweigh his longer ex 
perience. Yet everybody agrees that he over 
tops his colleagues even more conspicuously now 
than he did in 1880. It is not so much bis elo 
quence that raises him above all rivalry except 
that of the far less active and passionate Mr. 
Bright: itis the sense of bis unatated energy. 
eagerness, combative power, variety of endow- 
ment, sustained interest in all the movements of 
the world. That moral earnestness to which 
much of his popularity in the country is due is 
but faintly appreciated in the House of Com 


mons, where the critical spirit is so highly 
developed by constant observation that it 
is hard for anybody to remain a_ hero 
But those who listen daily to him, 


and who are quick to point out the mistakes 
for which they think him responsible, candid 


them to renew their questions, the cowardice | friends as well as open foes, are not less overawed 


than in earlier years by the overflowing volume 


of bis intellectual force and the vebement ardor 
of his character. 

Of the colleagues I have mentioned, none has 
greatly risen in public confidence, nor probably 


willso long as Mr. Gladstone remains on the scene 
Some, and in particular Lord Granville, to 
as Foreign Minister o 
want of progress 
grouod Lord Hartington is 
straightforward and courageous man, loval bot 
to bis leader and to Liberal 
one expects from him a constructs 
of liberal reforms. Mr. Chan 


ir quidounes attribute the 
in Egypt, may bave even lost 


respected 


pripelpies, but 
ve 


iberlain is bex ing 


more aod more recognized as the bead of ¢ 
Radical party, with whom moderate Liberals as 
well as Conservatives will have to reckon befor 
long. He bas become an excellent platfor 
speaker; he gives the impression of firmness and 
clearness Whether he will display tact Pa 
liamentary leadership, whether he will touch the 
imagination of the people, remaios to bes 
No other member of the present Cabinet bolds 
at this moment so important a Parliamentary 
position as a Liberal who has stood for the last 
tive sessions outside of it-IT mean Mr Gosel 
and many observers bold that the future of the 
Liberal party during the next ten vears will 
mainly depend on whether he or Mr. Chamber 
lain leads itin the House of Commons when ¢! 
death of Lord Hartington’s father bas 
that statesman, now recognized as Mr ad 
stone's beir apparent, to the House of 1 : 
\ 
THE CORRESPONDENCE OF GEOR 
SAND. 
Panis, August 

THE sixth and last volume of the Corres; 
ence of George Sand has appeared at t! very 
moment when ber statue was being u ve 
at La Chatre, the littletown near Noba 
statue is the work of Aime Miilet. and represents 
ber sittipg in a thoughtful attitude, pot very 
different from the attitude of the stat whict 
isatthe TheAtre francais The new volu \ 
gins with the warof S70, and f: 1 the tirst dav 
George Sand is not mistaken: she sees bow art 
ficial the war is, how unnecessary 

“The hopor of France is not in the least 
perilled in the diplomatic question [the quest 
ot Prince Hohenzollern): and lam surethbat it is 
the police whicb sings the Marseiliaise in the 
streets of Paris, and the fools follow the police 


. . . IT augur verv badiv for the drama 
which is preparing, and I see in it the reverse of 
progress. lam very sad, and my old patriotism, 
mV passion for the Is not awakened, | 
republicans make mistake after mistake: they 
have pusbed the Government to an excess of 
suscepti OUity ~ « » Everybody becomes 
mad, We must submit, andempty the cup to the 
dregs. When it 1s dry. it will fill itself witha 
rew wine, [donot doubt. 1 do not doubt eon 
cerning the future; but the present is very 


ugly 


This is the tone of the last vears, the despair- 


ing tone: and though the springs of life were very 
in Mme, Sand, y 


Who could 
The war was undertaken on the most futile pre 


strong ua feel them slowly 


bending. not be alarmed in IS70 ¢ 


text by a man who never believed in bis success 
but who thought himself obliged to make war 
from time to time, as the gambler thinks he must 
Mme. Sand had the courage to write from 


play 

Nohant on the 26th of July, 1870, to ber dear 

friend Fiaubert: “IT think this war infamous 
Men are ferocious brutes.” Her only 


consolation and pleasure was in her grandchil 
dren: ‘‘These dear little things are everything 
to old age: only life is spent in trembling for 
them. There is no repose, no perfect joy in this 
world, and nobody can dispense with great 
courage who accepts the mission of loving and 
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of devoting himself incessantly. Your 
life will have its recompense in eternity, where 


you will be born again—under what form I do | 


not know, but it will surely be a better one, a 
happier one.” 

It is difficult to imagine how a country at war 
is at once submerged in ignorance; everything 
distorted, At Nohant Mme. Sand 
knew less than the inhabitant of London, who 
read in the 7imes the letters of ‘‘ our war corre- 
spondent.” She knew as little as the poor sol- 
dier who follows the army, camping here and 
there, led by the strategists he does not know 
whither. ‘‘I believe,” she says one day, ‘‘ that 
the alliés, with Engiand at their head, are go- 
ing to crush us, and will offer us peace with an 
Orléans as constitutional King; it would be the 
wish of the majovrity of the French at the present 
moment. It would perbaps be better to 
have the Orléans at once; for the succession of 
this Empire is a condition in which a republic 
could not live.” This was written on the eve of 
the great struggle. It is strange to see that the 
Empire was doomed at once: “ I must tell you 
what is going on in our provinces, the most pa- 
tient, the least revolutionary of France—what 
you do not know 1n Paris. Well, it is a conster- 
nation, a rage, a hatred against this Govern- 
ment, which fills me with stupor, It is not a 
class, nor a party; it is everybody, especially 
the peasants. It is a great sorrow and exalted 
pity for these poor soldiers who are their chil- 
dren or their brothers. I believe the Empire is 
lost, finished, The same men who voted the p/é- 
biscite would vote unanimously the déchéance.” 

Mme. Sand saw at once that the old passions 
of the first Republic could not come again into 
play. Onthe 18th of August she writes to ber 
friend Priuce Napoleon, who was then at the 
camp of Chilons: ‘‘ Whatever may be the for- 
tune of war—and I hope that our arms will tri- 
umph—the Empire iscometoanend, . . . I 
tell you the fact as I see it : complete disaffec- 
tion, fury, and despair on the part of those who 
Those who did not vote it 
are more moderate. Be sure that the 
Republic will not be born again,” She advises 
him to become the citizen of a social state 
‘*which will have need of light, of eloquence, 
and of honesty.” A few months later, after the 
downfall of the Empire, she writes to him 
again: ‘ Do not believe what you hear of the 
consternation and of the disorder of France, 
The first movements were discouraged and dis- 
orderly, but everywhere union against the ene- 
my has taken place with a promptitude which 
we did not expect ; and now, if we save not our 
lives, we will save our honor.” She explains to 
him that she has always been a republican in 
principle ; she confesses that France is not as 
well prepared as herself for this form of gov- 
ernment: ‘‘Willit last? Yes, if the Republic 
can beat the foreigners ; no, if it does not suc- 
ceed.” The Republic did not beat the Prus- 
sians, and has outlived defeat. ‘‘So far,” she 
writes to the Prince in December, 1870, “‘ we are 
not really in a republic : we live under a dicta- 
torship, and a very harsh dictatorship; and, 
with the help of the Prussians, we are made to 
submit to facts. I ask myself if a dictatorship 
will teach us the science of liberty. .” She 
calls for a regular government ; she believes, as 
she always has done, in universal suffrage ; and 
adds; ‘‘ It may well be that the present trial 
will not succeed, and that the people will soon 
call for the Orléans.” Gambetta frightens her 
by his temerity; ‘but who knows if this te- 
merity is not our salvation in such exceptional 
circumstances? Personally, I do not know him 
atall. I hear that he is capable of great things.” 

During the siege of Paris her heart was in the 
capital, though she did as‘much as she could for 


becomes 


voted the plébiscite, 


| 
| 
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her peasants. ‘‘Poor Paris!” she writes to a 
friend at Toulon, ‘‘it was half my soul. It is 
there that I enjoyed civilization with a few 


| friends who could appreciate it, though they 


criticised it, It is there that my imagination 
was happy in a life of individual liberty and of 
pleasant excitement which cannot be found 
anywhere else in the world. You have not 
known Paris ; one must belong toit and have 
lived in it in a certain fashion so as to appre- 
ciate the charm of the relations with all classes 
of society.” She fancied that her small apart- 
ment in Paris was being shelled; that her friends 
were dead or dying. All seemed dark; the 
waves of the invasion kept her isolated. She 
gladly received the news of an armistice in 
January, 1871: ‘‘ 1 can breathe; my children and 
myself, we embrace each other with tears. 
Away with politics! away with this ferocious 
hervism of the party of Bordeaux, which made 
us despair, and which conceals its incapacity 
under a fanatical, hollow, and soulless /yrisme !” 
She was very hard on the Government of Bor- 
deaux : *‘ This party is not the majority, but it 
isin power. It spent all the time of the siege in 
getting the places ; it had no other serious pre- 
occupation than to satisfy its creatures, It 
breaks those who have an opinion. It proceeds 
like the Empire, and more brutally. And France 
has borne patiently this dictatorship, and France 
will be calumniated by this incapable and proud 
party, to which she has given everything—men 
and money—to save the national honor.” Mme. 
Sand wanted peace, immediate peace. She sided 
with Jules Simon, with Jules Favre, against 
Gambetta; she spoke with indignation of the 
attempt at a coup d'état which was made in 
Bordeaux by Gambetta and his friends: ‘‘ The 
heavy hand of Jacques Bonhomme must hinder 
us from killing each other. Let us have the pa- 
tience to bear the law of the simple-minded.” 
This meant peace and a moderate and conserva- 
tive republic. 

Mme. Sand had not believed at first that the 
Republic could survive the capitulation of 
Paris; she was agreeably surprised when the As- 
sembly of Bordeaux preserved the word Republic 
—‘* the only word which can honor our political 
misfortune.” The old spirit was, however, some- 
times the strongest,the spirit which had tied her 
once to Pierre Leroux, to Barbés, to the Social- 
ists. On the 17th of March, 1871, she writes: 
‘* Yes, my great friend, a return to the narrow 
ideas of Orléanism is very possible, though 
M. Thiers seems decided to hinder its excesses. 
But will he be able to do so? The majority 
which we have elected, in order to escape the 
dictatorship of a mad party, is a reactionary 
and stupid majority.” What she called the mad 
party was the party of Gambetta; what she 
called the stupid majority was the majority 
which had confided the power to Thiers, In- 
stinctively, during the war, in the seclusion of 
Nohant, Mme. Sand had felt clearly that the 
great mass of the French peasantry wanted 
peace and order; when the danger was past, 
when she was allowed to come again into contact 
with her old friends, she began to attack the 
party which represented peace and order; her 
mind was confused, she did not know whom to 
believe, whom totrust. ‘‘ How ignorant you are 
of the province !” sbe says on one of her lucid 
days. ‘The province has to make a great ef- 
fort to accept Thiers, Favre, Picard, Jules Si- 
mon. It can only tolerate the Republic with 
them. Thiers has well understood it, as he wants 
a bourgeois republic, and he is not mistaken, 
alas! when he thinks it the only possible one. 
You ought to know, all of you, that the ad- 
vanced republicans are in the proportion of one 
to a hundred on the surface of the whole land.” 
This was written on the day of the insurrec- 








tion which began the reign of the Commune in 
Paris, ‘‘ Paris makes the republics, we know; 
but it is also Paris which kills them.” She opens 
her heart to Flaubert. The conduct of Paris 
fills her with distress and sadness: 

‘The ignoble experience which Paris is under- 
going does not prove anything against the eter- 
nal progression of men and things, and if I have 
any acquired principles, good or bad, they will 
not be modified. I have accepted patience as 
one accepts the weather, the length of the 
winter, old age, misfortune, in all its forms 
ee It isnot this that makes me sad. When 
one tree is dead, we must plant two more. My 
sadness comes from a meekness of heart which I 
cannot conquer. Icannot console myself for the 
sufferings and even for the ignominy of others; 
I pity those who do wrong. Though I recognize 
that they are not in the least interesting, their 
moral state makes me wretched. We pity a 
little bird fallen from its nest; why not pity a 
number of consciences fallen inthe mud / I suf- 
fered less during the siege by the Prussians. One 
loved Paris made unbappy by the faults of 
others; one pities Paris all the more now that 
one can no longer love it. The contempt 
of France is perhaps the necessary punishment of 
the cowardice of the Parisians before a few ad- 
venturers,” 

What would Mme. Sand say now, if she still 
lived? Some of the Communists are in the bigh- 
est places. The Commune bas its historians and 
its legend ; it has its anniversaries. Paris does 
not feel the contempt of France: it leads France, 
as it always bas done for a hundred years. 
Mme, Sand had an elastic mind; she would 
probably write now as cheerfully as M. Renan. 
The great charm of her letters is the total ab- 
sence of hypocrisy ; they are the brilliant mir- 
ror of all her impressions, of her changing 
thoughts. And, after all, she was an artist ; 
she was not a politician, Her mind could not 
long rest on political questions. She felt like a 
civilized person who has been wrecked, and who 
lives for ashort time on an island of savages. 
The furious folly of the men who tried to burn 
Paris was no more to her than a nightmare. 
She wrote in 1871; ‘‘ People say that we are go- 
ing to fall under the rule of the Jesuits; I do 
not believe them so dangerous. 1 believe in 
dry, cold, and limited liberalism; it will not be 
an ideal, but we must accept it, or die in the 
mud and blood of the Jnternationale.” This is 
the keynote of the correspondence immediately 
after the dark days of the Commune. But we 
shall see how the elastic mind of Mme. Sand 
soon returned to her cherished illusions and doc- 
trines. 





Correspondence. 


MR. EDMUNDS’S OPINION OF MR. 
BLAINE. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


Sir: The opposition in Vermont to the nomi- 
nation of Mr. Blaine was to a great extent 
caused by Senator Edmunds, He _ has rot hesi- 
tated to say that Mr. Blaine would be an un- 
worthy and unfit candidate. Betore the Nation- 
al Convention met in 1880, Senator Edmunds 
was urged by his friends in Vermont, who were 
opposed to a third term of General Grant, to al- 
low them to present his name as a candidate. 
But he earnestly protested against it because, as 
he said, he did not want it, and also because he 
did not wish to weaken the support of General 
Grant, for it was necessary to strengthen Grant 
in order to prevent the nomination from going 
to Blaine. 

His position and reasons for it were well under- 
stood in Vermont at the time. To one Ver- 
monter who was prominent in opposing the 
third term, Senator Edmunds said that, however 
objectionable General Grant might be to any Re- 
publican, there could be no hesitation in decid- 
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ing between Grant and Blaine by men who 
knew as muchas he did about the latter. He 
said: ‘If Mr. Blaine is nominated, we shall be 
obliged to defend him against charges which we 
know to be true.” He intimated to this person, 
as he has done to other friends in Vermont, that 
he knew worse things about Mr. Blaine than 
had been published. Both in his conversation 
and correspondence Senator Edmunds has ear- 
nestly protested against the nomination of Blaine, 
basing his opposition to it upon his own know 
ledge of Blaine’s conduct and character asa pub 
lic man. 

To people who have unlimited confidence in 
Senator Edmunds’s integrity the representations 
which he made concerning Mr. Blaine could not 
fail to produce a strong impression, and these 
representations more than anything else turned 
the popular sentiment of the State, which was 
strongly in favor of Blaine in 1876, as strongly 
against him, The people reasoned in this way: 
‘*We have no personal acquaintance with Mr. 
Blaine, but Senator Edmunds has, and he would 
not say that Blaine is a corrupt man, a jobber, 
and the friend of the corporations which are 
trying to defraud the Government unless he 
knew it to be true; and we will take his word 
for it.” And thus they became hostile, asthe 
press of the State has clearly shown, to * the 
man from Maine.” re 

August 28, 1884. 





THE READING OF THE MULLIGAN LET- 
TERS. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: Mr. Schurz, in his recent speech, says of 
the Mulligan letters that Mr. Blaine ‘ bimself 
read them to the House of Representatives,” and 
that he ‘‘did not permit the letters which he 
read to pass into the hands of the officers of the 
House so that their contents might have been 
verified. He promptly put them into his own 
pocket again and carried them away.” But 
you said at the time that he ‘‘ had them read by 
the clerk ” (Nation, June 8, 1876). This is an un- 
essential difference, so far as the letters pub- 
lished are concerned, which are certainly enough 
to condemn him so long as he persists in refus- 
ing to explain certain things inthem, Itis not 
unessential, however, if we are allowed to infer 
that the letters as published are not complete or 
authentic, and that the most damaging parts 
may never have seen the light. Will you in- 
form your readers whether Mr. Schurz’s state- 
ment is correct, and if so, how and in what 
shape the letters came to be published ¢ 

Again, in the extract from the Boston Herald 
in your paper for August 21, it is said that 
‘*several attempts bave been made to buy these 
letters of Mr. Mulligan.” What letters’ Has 
he still letters in his possession, besides those 
stolen from him by Mr. Blaine / A. 


[The Nation was in error. According to 
the contemporary report in the Z7ridune (issue 
of June 6, 1876, p. 5), Mr. Blaine, after hold- 
ing up the package and saying, ‘‘I invite the 
confidence of 44,000,000 of people, and I will 
read these letters,” ‘‘ thereupon proceeded to 
read and to make passing comments upon and 
explanations of various points in the several 
letters.” At the instance of Mr. Glover, Mul. 
ligan’s memorandum was read at the clerk’s 
desk. 

We refer to Mr. Mulligan himself the se- 
cond part of our correspondent’s inquiry.— 
Ep. Nation. } 





THE VOTER'S CRITERION, 
To THE EpiTorR OF THE NATION : 


Sir: I have not seen pointed out anywhere 
the close parallel which exists between Blaine’s 


| use of official position for private gain and the 





conduct of the bank officer who engages in pri 
vate speculation with the funds of the bank. 
The one takes advantage of the great political 
trust which has been committed to him to make 
money for himself by betraying his trust; the 
other takes advantage of the great commercial 
trust which has been committed to him to make 
money for himself by betraying his trust. There 
Now, 
any close observer of public morals must recog 
nize that this readiness to betruy commercial 
trusts for private gain is one of the most rapid- 
ly growing and dangerous evils of the present 
generation. Is any conscientious man willing 
deliberately to cast his influence and vote in 
favor of declaring tothe youth of to-day that 
the American people stand ready to forgive and 
forget such betrayal, and to load the betrayer 
with honors and gifts if only be is brilliant and 
successful, and to bear his share of the responsi 
bility for the increased moral corruption which 
must follow / 

A very considerable body of couscientious men 


is no essential difference between the two. 


answer this question with a most emphatic No! 
but they go on to add: ‘* The moral influence of 
the election of the other candidate will be equal 
ly bad. It is admitted that at one time he lived 
an impure life. Personal impurity is one of the 
most dangerous evils of the present day. By 
electing him we shall say tothe rising genera 
tion, ‘If your political or business character is 
above reproach, we will commit to your hands 
sacred trusts and load you with public honors, 
although we may know your private life to be 
corrupt and impure.’ Such a declaration will 
be inevitably followed by a great increase of 
private corruption, and tbe responsibility for 
this we positively refuse to assume.” Whatever 
sound objections made against this 
statement of the case, it is unquestionably the 
position taken by thousands of conscientious 
men in all quarters of the land. They will vote 
for neither candidate, and if this were a full 
statemeut of the case, they might be right. 
It is certainly the worst that can be 
against Cleveland's election. But when we have 
pointed out the equally dangerous moral influ 
ence that will follow the election of Blaine, have 
we said the worst that can be said against that 
election! Certainly not. Besides the influence 
of this election upon social morals stated above, 
its influence upon the problem of government in 
the United States must also be taken into the ac- 
count. We believe that weare working out here a 
problem in free self government whose success 
ful solving, ifit be successful, will be of immense 
value to the of the world. No 
thoughtful man will dare tosay that success is at 
This question, then, is of pri 


may be 


said 


civilization 


present assured 


| mary importance in this campaign, of impor 


| Other ? 


| 


tance tothe whole civilized world, and no man 
has a right to dodge it. Given to follow our 
present political situation, on the one hand, four 
years of such methods and results as the past 
record of Blaine leads us to expect from him as 
President, and, on the other band, four years of 
such an administration as we have aright to ex 
pect from the political record of Cleveiand, and 
what will be the influence of the one on the fu- 
ture Government of the United States and all 
that that involves, compared with that of the 
This is not a question of mere political 


expediency ;it is one of vital significance. Let 


| any conscientious man set before himself the al- 
| ternatives stated in the first part of this letter 


and add to them the consideration suggested in 


| 


this paragraph, carefully thought out, and see 
if he can justify himself on moral 


fusing to vote 


xt 
-or ratherin leaving it to blind « 
cumstance to determine for which one of 


candidates he sball be counted—which ts what 


every one really does who refuses to vote 


August IU, 1Ss4 


THE MOTE AND THE BEAM 


To THE Epitorn oF Tue Nation 


Sin: This Presidential campaign seems s 
fairly teeming with moral anomalies that thes 
must become wearisome to you, yet the “ 
ing Instance of ethical blinduess is so part 
larly sad that I send it 


Durivg a political talk the other Sunday wit 


a friend of mine, he paused to id his ct 
dren from their game of tennis. W ad 
ting the harmlessness in itself and as an amuse 
ment for fhem, be said: ‘1) cannot allow tt 
country boys to think from your example tha 
we regard Sunday as a day f here | . 
Struck by this rather stern trmbute ¢ t 
power of example, my amus Was 
plete when he went on to say that wt be 
lieved Mr. Blaine to bave been ¢t! ughly 
honest in his dealings, yet the country 
afford to overlook this in its need for a state 
man, and should accept bim as v hed f ir 
the future by ‘‘the party of moral ideas”; a 


as far as he could, he would certainly work 


his election! Could bathos be more profound 
The man, however, is a leader in bis way 
much respected and admired for his wea! i 
undoubted ability, but above all for his simy 
earnestness in what he beleves his persona 
duty. He simply ca f see that while his cl 
dren's example inan innocent ga ring 
about an indefinite wrong, Ais example as a 


fessor, harborer, and abettor of public knaver 
is infamous to bis own generation, at Aves t 
these same children a legacy of approved cor 


rupticn, 


This story speaks for itself it it must 


with profound sorrow tbat one is forced to be 

lieve that upon the eves even of some of the best 

noral cataracts have formed, resulting in cases 

of such well-defined ethical blindness l am 

yours truly C. B. NEw sot 
NKINTOWS, Pa. A s SS4 


THE GREELY EXPEDITION 
To THE Epitor OF THE NATION: 


Sin: The reasou why so much indignation is 
felt in regard to the Greely business 1s founded 


on the secrecy and concealment maintained over 


the remains of the dead. Studied concealment 
is generally indicative of fraud ; and fraud, un 
der the circumstances of this case, raises the 


presumption of crime. No sane mind will im 
pute to Lieutenant Greely s fault that he and 
his party were re juced to the horrible resource 
of cannibalism, but the preconcerted scheme for 
concealing the dead bodies, together with one or 
two other circumstances, excites the suspicion of 
foul 
shield the dead from scrutinizing gaze, for en 


play. There was no necessity, in order to 
closing them in heavy boiler-iron coffins, fastened 
with forged rivets set in lead. 
burial cases could bave readily been procured at 
St. Johns, which would have permitted a view 
of the features to relatives or friends disposed to 
look upon them, without exposure of the remain- 
der of the bodies. Why, then, enclose them in 
such a manner that none but the cold chisel and 
the blacksmith’s hammer could uncover them ¢ 
In the reported interviews with Licutenant 
Greely, he bas bad the temerity to resort to 


Good metallic 
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an evasion in alluding to the charge of canni- 
balism. No one would expect him to avow it 
publicly, but the subterfuge that ‘‘no case of 
cannibalism came under my observation” is as 
bad as, if not worse than, an absolute denial. 
But the worst feature yet come to light is the 
treatment of Lieutenant Kislingbury by bis com- 
mander, After the departure of the Proteus, in 
August, 1881, when Kislingbury, having failed 
to get on board of her, had returned to Fort Con- 
ger, Greely not only suspended him from duty 
for a limited time (as possibly he had a right to 
do), but kept him suspended during the whole 
period of their sojourn at Fort Conger. This be 
would not have dared to do had they been with- 
in reach of superior authority. This action, of 
itself, was sufficient to breed dissension and ex- 
cite bad blood. There must necessarily have 
then been two opposing parties in the expedi- 
tion. Evenif Greely’s conduct were approved 
by Lieutenant Lockwood and the men (a most 
improbable supposition), Kislingbury was there, 
sullen, soured, and at bay. But most likely the 
latter had his supporters ; and if that were so, 
they must have been hostile to Greely and the 
rest of the party. So long as sufficient food con- 
tinued, such hostility may have been restrained 
within the bounds of decency; but after the 
food bad failed, who can imagine the probable 
pandemonium that ensued? One man, it is 
acknowledged, was shot—for thievery, it is 
said. Is that true or untrue? If untrue, how 
many others were sbot and killed, and upon 
what pretext and for what purpose? These 
are questions which none but a thorough and 
searching investigation can answer. The Gov- 
ernment and people of the United States owe it 
to themselves and to the civilization of which 
they boast that such investigation should be 
made. JUNIUS. 


August 24, 1884. 





THE ‘‘CHATTERBOX” CASE, 
To THE EpitTor OF THE NATION: 

Sir: The ‘‘ Chatterbox” case referred to in 
No 1,000 0f the Nation, together with the Na- 
tion’s remarks thereupon, is apt to be misunder- 
stood by those who are not familiar with the 
differences between a trademark and a copy- 
right. These differences are fundamental, de- 
pending, asthey do, on the fact that, while the 
right to a trademark is given by the unwritten 
law which is common to England and the United 
States, copyrights are secured by the statutes of 
the Uaited States in the United States, and of 
England in Ergiand. 

By the common law there is no property in a 
literary production after it has been publisbed. 
An author has a right of property in bis manu- 
script which will be protected by a court of 
equity, but if be publishes his work, he there- 
by dedicates it to the public and gives the public 
the right to reproduce it. Our copyright laws 
were passed to make up for this alleged defect 
in the common law, and to enable an author to 
secure for himself for a time the exclusive right 
to publish bis works. Our statutes have, of 
course, no power to protect him in Eogland, and 
can have none except by treaty. 

On the other band, when a manufacturer had 
put a particular mark on bis goods, he had by 
the common Jaw a right to the exclusive use of 
that mark; and a court of equity would re- 
strain apy one else from using it, not so much 
to protect the individual as to prevent deceit 
upon the public. In a case of this kind it makes 
no difference whether the manufacturer is an 
alien or a citizen, or whether the trademark 
originated abroad or at home. (Taylor v. Car- 
penter, 3 Story, 458; S. C.,2 Wood. & M., 1.) 
ln this case the plaintiffs were manufacturers in 





ingland of ‘‘ Taylor’s Persian Thread,” and the 
defendant, in America, imitated their names, 
trademarks, envelopes, and labels, and placed 
them on thread of a different manufacture, The 
Court granted an injunction, and said: ‘An 
alien friend can bring, when injured, any per- 
sonal action which a citizen can. And though 
he is not admitted to the same political and mu- 
nicipal rights which citizens are entitled to, the 
protection of his person and property against 
frauds and wrongs is due and is just. When, 
therefore, the marks to his goods are used by 
others, and sold by them on their goods as and 
for bis, itis a wrong,and he is entitled to relief.” 
The decision, therefore, in the ‘‘ Chatterbox” 
case was simply that the word ‘‘ Chatterbox ” is 
a trademark of certain manufactured books. On 
the same principle, although the inventor of an 
unpatented medicine has no exclusive right to 
make and sell the same, yet, if others make it, 
they must not sell it as the manufacture of the 
inventor nor adopt bis label or trademark, nor 
one so nearly like itas to deceive the public. 
Now as to Tennyson, Macaulay, etc. Just so 
far as Tennyson is a manufacturer of poems he 
would be protected here. That is tosay, no one 
would be allowed to write poems and, signing 
them ‘‘ Alfred Tennyson,” publish them in such 
a way as to deceive the public and pass them off 
as Tennyson’s. And, though there is nothing 
to prevent the publication of Tennyson’s poems 
after they have been published in England by 
any American house, yet the American house 
cannot use the peculiar marks, names, etc., of 
any foreign publisher. 
DAVID STEWART. 
BALTIMORE, Md., August 20, 1884. 


[Our correspondent may be right as to the 
grounds of the decision, In tbe particular 
case, however, the effect of it is to give a 
copyright protection.—Ep. NATIon ] 


Notes. 
WALTER BESANT'S lecture on the ‘ Art of Fic- 
tion,’ of which we gave some account in July, 
has been reprinted as a pamphlet by Cupples, 
Upham & Co., Boston. The same firm have in 
preparation ‘Rambles in Old Boston,’ by the 
Rev. Edward G. Potter, illustrated by George 
R. Tolman—a quarto volume: ‘ Mortals in the 
Fairy Realm: a Translation into Verse of the 
First Three Sonatas by Beethoven,’ by Miss 
Clara L. Wells; ‘Sibyllme Leaves,’ an illustrat- 
ed quarto; ‘ Heidi: Her Years of Wandering and 
Learning,’ from the German of Johanna Spyri, 
by Louise Brooks; and ‘ Moonshine,’ a novel, by 
Frederic A. Tupper, a recent Harvard graduate. 

‘Sayings, Wise and Otherwise: a Collection of 
Wit and Wisdom of Proverbial Philosophy,’ by 
Marshall Brown, just published by J. B_ Lippin- 
cott & Co., of Philadelphia, is a reprint of ‘ Wit 
and Wisdom of Proverbial Philosophy: Odd 
Comparisons,’ by Marshall Brown, issued by the 
same publishers in the fall of last year, with the 
date of the present year on the title-page. The 
fact of its having previously appeared under a 
different title is not mentioned in the new issue 
of the book. Messrs. Lippincott have in press 
three editions of Shakspere’s ‘Seven Ages of 
Man,’ in which one may choose between wood- 
engravings after seven American artists and 
photogravures from their original drawings; 
and ‘Our Young Folks’ Josephus,’ uniform with 
the Plutarch of last year. 

Cassell & Co. announce ‘Life and Labor in 
the Far, Far West,’ a tourist’s diary, by W. 
Henry Barneby; ‘Photography for Amateurs,’ 








by T. C. Hepworth: ‘ Principles of Perspective,’ 
by George Trowbridge; ‘Workingmen Codépe- 
rators: What They Have Done and What They 
Are Doing,’ by Arthur A. Dyke Acland and 
Benjamin Jones; and ‘Simon Peter: His Life, 
Times, and Friends,’ by Edwin Hodder. 

Funk & Wagnalls will publish immediately 
Joaquin Miller’s drama, ‘‘’49,” which has been 
considerably changed by the author; and ‘A 
Yankee School Teacher in Virginia,’ by Lydia 
Wood Baldwin, whose experience was of the 
reconstruction period. 

G. P. Putnam’s Sons have reissued in cheaper 
form, among their “Knickerbocker Novels,” 
‘Hand and Ring,’ by Anna Katherine Green. 

Harper & Bros, also have issued an American 
edition of the first volume of Ranke’s ‘ Univer- 
sal History,’ already noticed by us in the Scrib- 
ner edition. The print is large and the volume 
handsomely bound. 

Part 2 of Stormonth’s English Dictionary, now 
publishing in the Franklin Square Library, 
reaches the word bridge. 

The Orange Judd Co, will bring out this 
month ‘The Forester,’ a practical treatise, by 
James Brown, Inspector of Woods and Forests, 
Benmore House, Port Elgin, Ontario, 

Thomas Whittaker will issue soon the volume 
of sermons by the Bishop of Peterboro, Dr. Ma- 
gee, recently published in London, Its title is 
‘The Gospel and the Age.’ 

Mr. George William Curtis’s memorial address 
on the late Wendell Phillips has, together with 
the other municipal proceedings, been elegantly 
printed by the city authorities of Boston. A 
steel portrait is prefixed to the volume. 

The Library Journal for August does a good 
service in reprinting the substance of Mr. G. F. 
Winchester’s report to the Trustees of the Free 
Public Library of Middletown, Conn. , of which 
be is librarian, together with his tabulated sta- 
tistics of thirty-six free public libraries in the 
United States. His own institution is endowed, 
but on that account seems to be unaided by the 
public, although its income barely meets ex- 
penses, exclusive of the purcbase of books, 
Happily, this appears to be an exceptional case, 

Circular No. 2 of the Bureau of Education, on 
the ‘ Teaching, Practice, and Literature of Short- 
band,’ gives twenty pages of tables to show 
where shorthard is taught. Nothing is said of 
the practice. A bibliography of American and 
English works on the subject takes up two-thirds 
of the volume, and is the most valuable portion. 

Dr. Harrison Wright, of Wilkesbarre, Pa., bas 
followed up his translation of L. Delisle’s expo- 
sure of the stolen MSS. in the Earl of Ashburn- 
ham’s collection with a brochure in which he 
prints a list of the libraries and newspapers fa- 
vored witha copy of it. He adds the press com- 
ments, so far as they came under his observa- 
tion. Tbe American market for these MSS. 
must now be considered not good, 

The Engineer Department, U.S. A., has just 
published Major David Porter Heap’s report on 
the International Exhibition of Electricity held 
at Paris from August to November, 1881. A cu- 
rious chapter is that describing Doctor Kaiser’s 
dynamo-electric turpedo alarm, for indicating 
magnetically the presence of iron-clads over 
mines, 

The Cincinnati Relief Committee have issued 
a pamphlet report on the flood in the Obio River 
last February. Like its predecessor last year, 
this little volume is worth preserving as a me- 
morial of public spirit and benevolence in a 
great emergency, no less than as a history of the 
event itself. It appears that the inconvenience 
was, thanks to past experience, greater than the 
loss; and that there is reason to expect ultimate 
exemption of the gas and water supply, if not 
of the railroad communication, from interrup- 
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tion by the annual overflow. The river business 
must always suffer. 

Mr. Wm. B. Weeden’s suggestive paper on 
‘*Indian Money as a Factorin New England 
Civilization ” has been reprinted as No. 8-9 of 
the Second Series of the Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity Studies. 

The sterling value of the series being noto 
rious, the ‘ Annual Register’ for 1888 (London: 
Rivingtons) calls for no special remark, unless 
the absence of the full text of public documents 
be noted; but in this matter the editor cannot 
go beyond bis supply, and the year was not 
one of great Parliamentary achievement. The 
regular departments in Part II. are well repre- 
sented—The Chronicle of Events, the Retrospect 
of Literature, Science and Art (Literature and 
Art in England only), and the Obituary of Emi- 
nent Persons. About one-third of the volume is 
devoted to British politics, Reviewing the state 
of parties in the United States at the close of 
1885, the editor discerned ‘‘Sherman of Obio” 
as almostthe only one among the old Republi- 
can “‘ coterie of leaders” who “‘ was still actively 
posturing as a Presidential candidate.” Blaine 
was not visible to him, and no wonder, as the 
Plumed Knight was pipe-laying and not ‘ pos- 
turing ” at all; nor did the editor hear any men- 
tion of Governor Cleveland among the Demo- 
cratic candidates, and we donot think he shouid 
be charged with deafness on this account any 
more than with blindness on the other. His re- 
cord is correct as it stands, and the situation 
into which we were plunged in June was as 
great a surprise to most of us as it could be to 
any foreign on-looker. 

We have received from the office of the Colo- 
nial Secretary, New South Wales, asimple map 
of that colony, designed to meet the wants of in- 
tending emigrants. The space on the back, at 
the sides, and on the cover has been well uti- 
lized by means of other views, maps, statistics, 
and graphic charts. Tbhisexample might com- 
mend itself to any of our Southern States or 
Western Territories which seek a larger popula- 
tion. 

Inthe Transactions of the Royal Historical So- 
ciety for 1883 is a valuable bit of diplomatic bis- 
tory, ‘The Triple Alliance of 1788,” by Oscar 
Browning, M.A., of King’s College, Cambridge. 
The paper is based upon the diplomatic corre- 
spondence of the time,chiefly upon the despatches 
of Sir James Harris, afterward Lord Malmes- 
bury, preserved in the Record Office. The 
alliance negotiated by Sir James between Eng- 
land, Holland, and Prussia was primarily for 
the security of Holland against French agres- 
sions and for maintaining the Stadtholder 
against the revolutionary Estates; but it is also 
important as marking the reéstablishment, un- 
der the younger Pitt, of England’s diplomatic 
influence with European powers, which had ut- 
terly deserted her during the war of the Ameri- 
can Revolution. The alliance, again, was impor- 
tant for Prussia and Europe in general, because 
this combination of two great maritime powers 
with the chief military State controlled for a 
time the diplomatic situation. It checked 
France in Holland; made peace for Austria and 
also for Russia with the Porte: secured the Ne- 


therlands for Austria; and was really the his- | 


toric germ of the great coalitions against revo- 
lutionary France, which began her conquests in 
the very regions the Triple Alliance of 1788 
was designed to protect. The most striking 
part of Mr. Browning’s study is that describing 
the way in which Sir James Harris succeeded in 
removing the Prussian King from French in- 
fluences at his court, and in making the alliance 
directly with this sovereign, Frederick William 
IL., without the intervention of his advisers—a 
rare triumph for English diplomacy. 


Psalms (2 vols., 1882-5), Professor Graetz, of the 
University of Breslau, has published in bis Mo 
natsschrift fiir Geschichte und Wissenschaft 
des Judenthums (1883) a long reries of ** Exe 
getical Studies on the Prophet Jeremiah,” and 
he is now contributing to the same periodical 
‘“*Eyegetical Studies on the Proverbs of Solo 
mon.” These labors of the veteran Jewish his- 
torian are purely emendatory, and character 
ized by the same ingenuity and self-asserting 
positiveness which by turns strike and shock 
the student of his larger works, exegetico-criti 
cal or historical. Of some chapters of the Pro 
verbs very few verses escape emendation at his 
hand, and every correction is offered as the 
only possible one. The references to what oth 
ers have done before him are, as usual, scanty 
and generally aggressive. The editorial control 
of the learned Vonatsschrift is now shared by 
Dr. P. F. Frankl, of Berlin. 
alttestamentliche Wissenschaft, edited by Pro 


more limited and the scientitic level rather 
higher, bas just completed its fourth volume 
(Jahrgang S84). 
this volume are articles by the editor, Smend, 
Nestle, Nowack, Budde, and other Protestant 
scholars. Of the books of the Old Testament, 
Isaiah and Micah receive special attention 

The American Art Association, whose galleries 
are at If} East Twenty-third Street. bas obtained 
subscriptions toward a fund of $15,000 sutticient 
to insure at least three prizes of $2,500 each be 
ing awarded at its exbibition next March. A 
committee of ten or more gentlemen will decide 
upon the best paintings by American artists. 
and those thus honored will become the property 
(by lot) of the chief art museums of the country, 
being duly labelled as prize pictures. 

Among the art institutions already interested 
in this scheme is the Chicago Art Institute. 
From the same city comes to us a circular is 
sued by the Apollo Musical Club, which offers 
prizes of $100 and $50 for the two best four-part 
songs, with English text, for male voices unac 
companied, The conditions are, that composers 
must be now resident in America, and that the 
songs (occupying not more than eight minutes 
in performance) must be sent to the Chairman, 
Mr. Philo A. Otis, at No. 152 La Salle Street, on 
or before January 1, ISS5. A sealed letter, with 
a return address, must contaiu the real name of 
the author, the MS. being signed with a ficti 
tious name, The examiners will only learn the 
name of the successful competitor. 


—The American Historical Association, which 
is to be organized this year in connection with 
the Social Science Association, will hold its first 
meeting at Saratoga in Putnam Hall on Tues- 
day, September 9, at 4 Pp. Mm. After a prelimi- 
nary session, the friends of the new organization 
will adjourn for subsequent meetings during 
the Social Science Convention, at such time and 
place as may be most convenient. Communica 





tions are expected from Professors Charles Ken- 
dall Adams, of Michigan University, and Moses 
Coit Tyler, of Cornell, and from representa 
tives of Harvard, Yale, and Johns Hopkins. 
President Andrew D, White, of Cornell Universi- 
ty, willbe present at the meeting of the Associa- 
tion, and has been invited to addressit Dr. 
Frank Austin Scott, Professor of History in Rut 
gers College, and for a long time associated with 
Mr. George Bancroft, will present a paper upon 
* The Law of Constitutional Development in 
the United States.” Other communications up 
on the progress of historical research in this 
country will be announced at the first meeting 
| of the Association. It is hoped that this organi- 
| zation of American students and teachers of his 


* : . ° sa2 ! 
Since issuing his critical commentary on the 


The Zeitschrift fiir 


fessor Stade, of Giessen, the scope of which is | 


Among the contributions to | 
; sometimes annoved that their work 


tory will prove highly advantageous, not only 
for the promotion of historical study in new and 


profitable lines of inquiry, but also for the 
widening of acquaintance and good fellowship 
among workers in the same fleld. It is nots 


much the reading of papers that advances 
sclence in these American and British associa 
tions—it is the association itself; it is the meet 


ing of men and the exchange of ideas 


The full text of Lord Ravleigh’s address as 
President of the British Assc« ati 
much that is of interest, in 


h cootatpns 


addition to bis re 


view of the recent progress in physics, Some cf 
these points have escaped general comment 
Among other things, we notice bis bearty « 

mendation of American workers in the depart 
ments of science to which he is bhimse!f devoted 
—Willard Gibbs, Michelson, Graham Bell, EH 


Hall, and Kowland being mentioned by nan 
He speaks of the magnificent gratings of tt 


latter as ‘‘ triumphs of mechanical art wt 

seem little short of perfection,” and of Gibts's 
theory of the equilibrium of heterogen s sub 
stances as ‘' wide in its principles, and doubtless 
far-reaching ino its conclusions Aipericans are 


attrnucts so 


little attention abroad; Lord Ravleigh evident 


ly watches their investigations with an appre 
ciative eve, So did Clerk Maxwe his prede 
| cessor, to whose early encouragement tw it 
least of the Americans above uamed were great 
ly indebted. Lord Kavierh makes a nted 
reference tothe rapid accumulation of prints 
matter in these days—so rapid that there ts dan 
ger of indigestion. By a fletion, whatever is 


printed in avy language of Europe is spoken of 


as “known,” when it mav be more difficult to 
make a rediscovery in the library than it wast 
make the first discovery in the laboratory Whe 
uncut pages of scientific transactions in 
braries too often cortirm this sagacious remark, 


and give weight to his ree ab- 
stracts and reports, as index posts to elaborate 
memoirs, T 
Ravleigh makes 
which are 


mtmendation of 


ward the close of Dis address, Lord 


some remarks on education 


an authoritative 


“Ontribution to the 


While say 


discussions of the last few months 
ing that he does not take the extreme position 
of those who think it ‘‘almost monstrous that 


the dead languages should hold the place they 
do ip general education,” he believes that French 


and German, properly taught, would go far t 


supply the intellectual discipline of the 


iSsics 


and would yield acquisitions incomparably great 


er. History and English literature would sup 
plement the literary training of those whose at 
tention was chiefly directed to 


thematics. 


science and ma 


The first articlein the July Antiqvary is an 
interesting paper by Rev. Precentor, Venables 
on “The Rules of the Carthusian Order, illus 
trated by the Priory of Mount Grace,” in Cleve 
land, in the North Riding of Yorksbire, This 
monastery, founded by Thomas Holland, Duke 
of Surrey, nephew of Richard II., is the only 
well-preserved example of the monasteries of 
this order to be foundio England. The erder, 
indeed, was never popular in England, on ac 
count, as he says, of its extreme -everity of dis 
cipline, and this country contained only nine 
Cartbusian houses. It may be, indeed, that the 
unpopularity of the order in England was due 
to its want of practical or public beneficence, its 
object being “not the care of other people's 
bodies [es in the case of the Benedictines and 
especially the Cistercians], but the eternal sal 
vation of their own souls.” For this reason the 
Carthbusian system was not, like that of ocher 
orders, purely ccenobitic, but combined with 
this the lifeof a hermit. “ There was no com 
mon dormitory, no common day-room, no com- 
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mon workshop”; every monk lived as a hermit. 
As a consequence, “a Carthusian house is unmis- 
takable: it can never be taken for anything but 
what it is.” Its chief feature ‘‘ was a succession 
of small cells—cottages, we may more properly 
call them—each of which was the separate resi- 
dence of a single member of the confraternity.” 
The general introduction is followed by an 
elaborate account of the remains of this monas- 
tery. The other articles have for the most part 
no especial value, although they contain much 
interesting detail. They are: “On Field-Name 
and Toponymical Collections,” by F. E. Saw- 
ver; “The Adelphi and its Site,” by H. B. 
Wheatley; ‘The Coins of Venice,” by W. Ca- 
rew-Hazlitt ; ‘‘ Scarborough Corporation Insig- 
nia,” by R. C. Hope; Part 1 of ‘‘ Forest Laws 
and Forest Animals”; notes on rejected bills 
in Parliament; and a paper upon the birthplace 
of Joseph Addison. The paper upon “ Forest 
Laws” promises to lead to a very important dis- 
cussion, although most of the present article is 
familiar ground. 


—J. W. Davis's “Glance at the Hungarian 
Capitals,” in the September Manhattan, is a 
very attractive sketch. In the two or three 
days which the writer spent in Presburg—which 
was a capital—and in Buda-Pesth he can be said 
to have seen a good deal, and he renders his ob- 
servations and impressions in a lively and sym- 
pathetic way, lacking neither color nor preci- 
sion. He talks pleasantly about sights and 
monuments, ancient legends, strange popular 
costumes, gypsies and gypsy music, and the 
prowess of “the wild sons of the Puszta,” or 
great treeless plain—of whom he only heard or 
read, however—about royal castles, national in- 
stitutions, and famous patriots. Among the 
‘*distinguished-looking men, handsome in face 
and dashing in figure, in the magnificent dress 
of the magnates of Hungary,” whose pictures he 
saw on the walls of the Academy in Pesth, he 
was struck by the appearance of Count Stephen 
Széchenyi, whose name is connected with the 
grandest institutions and structures of the capi- 
tal. He seemed ‘‘the impersonation of that 
fine, passionate love of country which pervades 
the very atmosphere of Hungary.” Widely 
different is the portrait, reproduced among the 
illustrations of the sketch, of ‘‘a plain, bour- 
geois-looking man, dressed carelessly in simple 
black, without even a ribbon in his buttonhole. 
His hair falls carelessly over his forehead, his 
small eyes look piercingly out from under his 
bushy eyebrows, and the whole figure gives the 
impression of character and force.” It is Fran- 
cis Dedk. The tourist echoes the judgment of 
history when he says of this lamented states- 
man: ‘Calm, passionless, clear-sighted, and 
wise as the ancient sages, no one could have 
been better fitted to lead the councils and mode- 
rate the passions of the fiery, impetuous Hunga- 
rians.” Less correct is the exceedingly flatter- 
ing opinion expressed about Maurice Jékai— 
whose photograph is also copied—as a novelist. 
The often repeated name of this popular writer 
and liberal pohtician is unfortunately uniformly 
changed into “ Johai” by the compositor, who, 
among otber blunders, turns Kont von Héder- 
vari into ‘‘Kout von Hédésvodi.” The author 
is responsible for the superfluous ‘ von,” as well 
as for the Germanisms ‘‘ Ofen” (instead of the 
Magyar and English Buda), ‘“ Franz” Dedk, and 
“ Alanen,” and some other slips. Dedk cannot 
be called ‘‘the late minister of Hungary ”"—he 
was in the Cabinet in 1848—nor was he ever “‘at 
the head of the state.” 


—A further instalment of articles by English 
playwrights on their art shows more conclusive- 
ly than ever that there is no such thing as a col- 
lection of rules for play-writing, hardly even q 





consensus of opinion among play-writers on the 
most general principles to be followed. Mr. 
Hamilton Aidé writes advocating collaboration, 
and especially that kind of collaboration in 
which one of the partners is a man of letters and 
the other an actor and stage-manager. It is 
well known, he says in support of this opinion, 
that the plays of the late Lord Lytton owed 
their success very greatly to Macready’s keen 
perception of what needed alteration or excision, 
and equally well known in theatrical circles 
that the failure of certain clever plays of late 
years (alluding, possibly, to works of Mr. Her- 
man Merivale) was owing to the author’s re- 
jection of any suggestions on the part of the 
‘‘management.” And Mr. Henry Pettitt, whose 
principal successes have been secured in colla- 
boration with Mr. Augustus Harris, actor, stage- 
manager, and proprietor of Drury Lane Thea- 
tre, gives as one of the rules of bis art, ‘* Listen to 
every suggestion made by manager or actor 
during the rehearsals, and accept every idea 
that is sensible, useful, and practicable.” On the 
other band, Mr. Herman Merivale writes to the 
precisely opposite effect. It is, he says, a great 
misfortune for the English drama that while 
nearly all French managers are literary men, 
whose sympathies, therefore, lie with literature, 
in England nearly all are actors, who do not pro- 
fess to judge it. Hence, he adds, with very 
doubtful logic, the popularity of French adapta- 
tions and revivals of old successes. Mr. Meri- 
vale has appeared in print more than once in de- 
fence of his own “literary” plays, and this may 
be the explanation of his views concerning act- 
or-managers, but most people will be inclined to 
attribute the popularity of French revivals to 
quite other causes. According to Mr. Merivale, 
play-writing has already once been taught syste- 
matically. Scribe, he avers, gave lessons in the 
art of technical construction, showing how a 
central idea or situationis the first thing wanted, 
and then how the “‘ scenario” of the play is to be 
built up to, and down from, and around it, till 
it is ready for the writing. Scribe would place 
one of his complete plays in a learner’s bands— 
and this is perhaps the most practical piece of ad- 
vice that the whole discussion has produced— 
and tell bim to pull it to pieces and deconstruct 
it, till he found the central starting-point, and 
could show how theconstruction was done. And 
Mr. Merivale states that he knows of one of the 
elder English dramatists who really learned how, 
to make a play in that way from one of Scribe’s 
collaborators, and learned it well. The same 
process of analysis may be applied to Sardou, in 
whose dramas the strong situation may always 
be looked for as a mathematical certainty at 
the end of the last act but one. The earlier acts 
get the personages into the necessary fix ; the last 
hurries them out of it as fast as may be and 
produces anti-climax,tbough too quickly finished 
with to burt success, Once or twice only, Mr. 
Merivale thinks, has Sardou risen to the power 
which produces the appearance or reality of 
spontaneity, and reserved his strongest impres- 
sions for what is surely their true place—the end 


| of the play. Scribe’s and Sardou’s plays are to 


be had everywhere, so that this method of self- 
instruction may be tried by any aspirant for 
dramatic honors, and it can hardly fail to be 
very instructive, although by itself it will prob- 
ably not quite suffice to make a playwright of 
him. 


—It would not be easy to name another coun- 
try where the production of poetry receives so 
much encouragement as it receives in Greece, 
This encouragement is due partly to the pre- 
miums awarded by the University of Athens in 
various poetical competitions, and partly to the 
readiness of rich Greeks to pay for the printing 





of the verses of penniless poets. The sense, thus 
shown, of the importance of national poetry 
and the desire to foster its development are 
creditable to the Greek people, but there is dan- 
ger of over-production. Most modern Greek 
poetry is rbymed verse, and rhymes are only 
too easy to make, and are very apt to be mo- 
notonous, in a language where six different 
vowels and diphthongs are pronounced hke i in 
machine, The volume of poetry which we now 
notice is of decidedly the better sort. It is a 
large octavo of 310 pages, entitled ‘'Ar@ises Adpar’ 
(‘Attic Breezes’), by Tewpyios M. Bugunvds (George 
M. Visyenos), and is published by Triibner & Co., 
London, It is beautifully printed on hand. 
made paper, and is bound in antique style in 
imitation of binding of the fifteenth or sixteenth 
century. The sides of the cover are of yellow, 
the back and corners of white parchment. The 
book, as a whole, is an exceedingly beautiful 
specimen of the printer's and binder’s art, and 
is made still more attractive by a graceful etch- 
ing which forms its frontispiece, the work of 
Alphonse Legros, the Professor of Painting in 
University College, London. The price of the 
book is not excessive, considering the quality of 
the materials and the workmanship, but it will 
be likely to limit the sale. The volume contains 
about a hundred poems ; of these the most are 
lyrics, in some of which the manner of Heine 
has been well imitated, but there are also a fair 
number of narrative poems, in which some popu- 
lar myth or saint’s wonder is worked up with 
considerable skill, The poems give a good idea 
of the subjects which are most congenial to the 
modern Greek muse, and of the range of her 
flight. 


—The Saturday Review recently published an 
article on short stories which, while agreeable and 
suggestive, is not, we think, altogether right in 
its conclusions, The writer is surprised that in 
England, which manufactures more fiction than 
any other country, ‘‘short stories” should be 
conspicuous by their absence. To maintain this 
view, he is obliged to assume that the term is so 
limited in its application as to include only a 
small portion of the stories which are short, 
The idea connoted by short story, he says, pre- 
cludes that of love story, and he goes on to show 
by his illustrations that what he understands by 
‘‘short story ” is not astory at all, but an imagi- 
nary character sketch, or episode, which may 
be fantastic, extraordinary, dreadful, or even 
absurd, but which in any case must not, judged 
by the standards of every-day life, be natural. 
As masters of the “‘short story,” as he under- 
stands it, our writer mentions no British author, 
but accords preéminence to Poe, Hawthorne, 
and Mérimée, omitting, it will be noticed, 
Bjérnsen—the author of what are probably the 
most perfect idyls in any tongue—as well as 
Turgeneff, who.has written the most admirable 
bits of fiction produced in our generation, and 
the latter’s countrymen, Pushkin and Sollohub, 
whose tales, though they do not always call 
forth the reader’s sympathies in an equal degree, 
are distinguished by perfect literary art. The 
tales with which the British magazines are filled 
are here termed chapters of uncompleted no- 
vels, a remark which the writer would find hard 
to reconcile with the common and, it seems to 
us, accurate description of the works of many 
minor novelists as short stories artificially spun 
out, and thereby ruined, to suit the exigencies 
of the three-volume novel. 


—Short stories, the reviewer remarks, are as 
common in this country as they are uncommon 
in his own, though the number of magazine sto- 
ries is of course much largerin England. Agree- 
ably to his theory that British stories are merely 
novels manqué, whiJe with other nations, espe 
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cially Americans, they are a distinct and per- 
fect form of literary expression, he accounts for 
the fact by the supposition that Americans pre- 
fer stories to novels. This, we think, is alto- 
gether anerror. In the first place, Americans 
do not prefer short stories, as is shown by the 
enormous number of British novels circulated 
among us; and, in the second place, tales of the 
quiet, domestic kind, which form the staple of 
periodicals like All the Year Round and Cham- 
bers’s Journal, have here thousands of readers, 
where native productions, however clever and 
original, have only bundreds, since the former 
are reprinted by the country papers and in the 
Sunday editions of city papers as rapidly and 
regularly as they are produced at home. As to 
the magazines, the infrequency of novels is, we 
take it, due simply to the fact that the editors 
cannot get them; and the relatively large num- 
ber of short stories is due tothe same causes 
which make novels scarce—namely, that our 
writers wisely make the best of what materials 
they have, and, in view of the impossibility, in 
most cases, of producing acceptable novels, or 
even such simple tales of middle-class life as 
abound in the British magazines, they are fain 
to make cabinet pictures instead of landscapes ; 
and the further afield they goin search of the 
startling and picturesque, the easier they find it 
to produce ‘‘studies ” which are certain to at- 
tract notice by their loudness of color, but 
which often hold the attention thus obtained by 
the real ability, and sometimes, as in the case of 
Messrs. Harte and Cable, the sympathy, with 
which the subjects chosen are handled. It is 
pleasing to find a Saturday Reviewer disposed 
te admit that Americans can reach perfection 
in any intellectual effort; but we should not for- 
get that England is the only country in which, 
since Fielding’s time, bave been produced an 
unbroken succession of novels dealing with the 
actual life of the better portion of the people, 
which, by their truthfulness, healthfulness, and 
humor, as well as often by the genius displayed 
in them, have materially contributed to the 
soundness of British society and the respect 
which it inspires abroad. British novelists 
have not to depend for material on the cor- 
ruption of a court or of a prolétariat, nor are 
they driven by the Philistinism of the life 
around them to bury themselves in the ima- 
ginary feuds of Pharaohs or Cwsars. And along 
with their novels, which often are too long, they 
delight all those who love simple and natural 
fiction with short stories, which, if not abnor- 
mally clever and the reverse of startling in 
local color, happily take up the leisure not only 
of idle youth, but of tired men and women, 
throughout the reading world. 


—There is a large output of new popular phy- 
siologies, and text-books much in advance of 
the clder works on this interesting subject 
abound. We bave already noticed several, and 
now two more are on our desk: ‘ The Eclectic 
Physiolcgy,’ by Dr. Eli F. Brown (Cincinnati : 
Van Antwerp, Bragg & Co.), and ‘The Essen- 
tials of Anatomy, Physiology, and Hygiene, by 
Dr. Roger 8S. Tracy (D. Appleton & Co.). Both 
are good, and Dr. Tracy’s work, like bis ‘ Hand- 
book of Sanitary Information,’ is very good. 
Dr. Brown’s remarks are not always happy, as 
when he defines the lungs (p. 82) as ‘‘ two large 
soft lobes that fill the chest,” and says (p. 137), 
‘** Disease is not something which comes upon us 
from the outside, but is the result of faulty nu 
trition or defective removal of waste matter "— 
which hardly explains the spread of measles 
and whooping cough, of smallpox and cholera, 
using these as types. He gives the advice, 
which it would appear difficult to follow, to 
‘draw a wet woollen stocking over the head 


] 
| and face” as a protection in escaping from a 


burning house. It is curious that each au 
thor uses the same case, that of a man through 
| whose head a tamping iron was blown, to illus 
| trate exactly opposite conditions: one that the 
| mind may be unimpaired after physical recov- 
| ery from brain injury, the other that it is apt 





to be perverted. In this case, as generally, 
| the latter was the fact. Dr. Brown's book is 
good, but greater care would bave made it 
better. Dr. Tracy's is well expressed, clearly 
illustrated, abreast of the latest science, but not 
abstruse, and altogether worthy of study in 
schools and avademies. Both books discuss at 
length the influence of stimulants, the * Es:en- 
tials’ being the more temperate. If the rising 
generation sins against the body, it will do so 
with its eyes open. E. B. Treat, of New York, 
publishes the late Dr. George M. Beard’s post- 
bumous volume on ‘Sexual Neurasthenia,’ ed 
ited by Dr. A. D. Rockwell. The treatise is one 
that should be confined to a physician's library; 
but inasmuch as ‘neurasthenia”™ is translated 
in brackets ou the title-page, we presume the 
publisher hopes for its circulation among the 
laity—to whom we do not commend it. The tit 
ness of things is peculiarly observed when a na 
tive of India, Dr. D. N. Ray, prepares a home 
opathic work on ‘Cholera and its Treatment’ 
(A, L, Chatterton Publishing Co.). This is pre 
sumably for his medical brethren, and profes 
sional discussion falls without our lines; ai 
though no one, perhaps, can help wondering 
how lachesis and crotalus horridus ever found 
therapeutic introduction anywhere. But as peo 
ple will read every paper on the subject when 
the epidemic is immivent, it is proper to say 
that chlorinated hme is distinctly not fit to dis- 
infect choleraic discharges, as recommended 
(pp. 72, 82). Such disinfection requires an acid 
not an alkaline agent. The index is a comfort 
able arrangement of medicines in groups, as 
“Remedies in Collapse,” ‘‘ Remedies in the Se 
cond Stage,” ‘* Remedies for Typhoid State of 
Cholera,” etc., etc.—titles that imply a faith by 
the prescriber which we hope may be justified 
in the patient. The compilation does not appear 
to contain anything not heretofore known to 
students, nor is it of any particular value. 


—Mr. Edward A. Freeman's American readers 
will be interested to learn that be has declared 
himself for the abolition of hereditary right in 
the constitution of the House of Lords. He took 
this stand, seemingly bold for an English histo 
rian, at what might be called a modern folk 
mote or town meeting, held recently in the open 
market-place in front of the Town Hall of Wells, 
with a wagon for his rostrum. Mr. Freeman 
presided over this meeting, which had been 
called in connection with the Mid Somerset Lib 
eral Association to * protest against the recent 
action of the House of Lords in virtually reject 
ing the Franchise Bill.” The speaker tock it for 
granted that some change must soon be made in 
the relations between the two 
of Parliament, and = expressed 
that the question had not been stirred 
yearsago. Hesaid there were now four dif- 
ferent propesals with reference to the House of 
Lords: (1) Its utter abolition, limita- 
tion to a single veto, (5) its reform upon the pre 
sent basis, (4) its reform by the substitution of a 
bouse of another character. Mr. Freeman op 
posed the first change as altogether too sweep 
ing. The abolition of an upper bouse *‘ goes in 
the teeth of a vast mass of existing European 
and American experience.” The second pro 
posal, which is advocated by John Bright, found 
even less favor with the English historian of 
politics, who maintained that the remedy for 
the bad working of this part of the (onstitytion 
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its 





lies, not in checking or degrading the Lords, but 
inreform. To Mr. Freeman the way of reform 
‘* Do in this matter,” he says, ‘ 
we have done in so of the best legislation 
of modern days. Go back to the sound princi 
ples of our ancient law before the 
Toryism were heard of The wisd 
forefathers, in Mr Freeman's 

always on the Liberal side. The Hi 
in its origin, was not an hereditary 
cial body ° 


seems plain, as 


much 


novelties of 
m of the 
pinion, Was 
if Lords, 
oft 
the Bishops are to this day a remnant 
of the original state of things. The King sum 
moned to bis council the great and wis 


use 


but an 


nen of 
his realm, those who held office or positions of 
dignity in Church and state. They were invit 
ed to appear in person; the people were asked 
to appear by their representatives from shires 


and cities. The notion of hereditary right toa 


seat in the House of Lords is, in Mr. Free 
man’s view, a usurpation. He stoutly mair 
tains that there is nothing clearer in) English 
constitutional history than the right of the 


Crown to create Lords of Parliament for 
life instead of for hereditary su Sston, DAV, 
to summon them for ao single Parlament 
only. He urges his countrymen t ist away 
the superstition of bereditary right, to re 


form the House of Lords on its old lines, am 
strengthen 
of our forefathers, the 


“with new life the avcwnt assembly 


mighty the 


gathering of 


wise.” Heis clearly of the opinion that the re 

formed Lords, constituted by nomination of 
electi mw, should not be restricted to the « Visting 
class. He savs There have been times when 


the people needed the barons as 


leaders against 


kings who threatened both. But have 


stand alone, and no 


things 
changed; the people can 


longer peed the care of a purse ora tutor 
The present attitude of the Liberal party in 
England with reference to the House of Lords is 
pithily indicated by John Morley’s phrase, 
**Mend it or end it.” 

In convection with the recent tercentepary 
festival at Emmanuel College, Cambridge, Eng- 
land, an interesting brocbure bas been published 
by Mr. E. 8S. Shuckburgh, the librarian of Em- 
manuel College. It consists of an account of 
Laurence Chaderton, DD. (1456-1640), first mas 


ter of the college, translated from a Latin me 
Dr. Dil ne of bis su 
and an essay on 


lingham, « ‘CeSSOrS, 
Richard Farmer (1735-1707), 
the master under whom the bicentenary of Em 


moir of 


manuel was celebrated. Chaderton was literal 


iT father while 
st Puritan college 
for preferring to study the 
theology of the Reform 
be became successively scholar, fellow, and dean 
of his college, and finally master of Emmanuel, 
when the latter was founded by his old friend 
Sir Walter Mildmay. 


new 


ly cut with a shilling by his 


studying at Christ’s—the nx 
before Emmanuel 


afi rather than law, and 





Under bis mastership the 
college thrived greatly, and he seems to 
have inspired remarkable feelings of reverence 
and affection in the minds of a large number of 
He was one of the 
traostators of King .James’s Bible, and so pleas- 


eminent and noble persons, 


ing a preacher that on one occasion when he had 
preacbed for two hours, and was about to leave 
eff, having, as he said, tired his hearers’ pa 
tience, the whole congregation is said to have 
cried out to him to go on, for God's sake. He 
was master for thirty-eight years, governing 
the college, his biographer says, ‘‘ with the ut 
most fidelity, industry, prudence, and success,” 
and adds: ‘‘As long as Emmanue! College shall 
stand, there will be Chaderton’s statue in bronze 
or in gold.” It is uncertain whether he died in 
his 102d or 104th year. Richard Farmer, D, D., 
the master of Emmanuel a hundred years ago, 
was ainan of an entirely different stamp, fond 
of his glass and hig pipe, and although 4 biblio 
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maniac and profoundly acquainted with Eng- | 


lish literature, he left behind him no work of 
importance, except an ‘Essay on the Learning 
of Shakespeare,’ which is now rare and of which 
an account is bere given, Mr. Shuckburgh’s in- 
timate acquaintance with the literature of tbe 
college has enabled him to gather together in 
this convenient form much information of im- 
portance and great intérest concerning the his- 
tory and influence of Emmanuel, that was pre- 
viously scattered through a number of forgotten 
volumes or recorded only in the college books. 
The brochure is published by Macmillan & 
Bowes, Cambridge. 


ARBER’S JOHN SMITH. 


Capt. John Smith, of Willoughby, by Alford, 
Lincolnshire; President of Virginia, and Ad- 
miral of New England.—Works. 1608-1631, 
Edited by Edward Arber. [The English Scho- 
lar’s Library, No. 16.) Birmingham: Pub- 
lished by the editor. 1884.* Crown 8vo, pa- 
per covers, 1,120 pages. 

Mr ARBERS readers on this side of the Atlan- 

tic have noted with pleasure and satisfaction 

that the American portion of our common Eng- 
lish literature is not to be overlooked in bis ad- 
mirable collections of reprints and exact texts. 


Some five years ago Prince’s ‘New England | 


Chronology’ made its appearance in Mr. Ar- 
ber’s English Garner. In a future volume of 
the same series will appear certain ‘‘ Ey e-wit- 
ness accounts of the settlements in Massachu- 
setts Bay.” In another series, the English Scho- 
larv’s Library, Mr. Arber announces the ‘ Works 
of William Bradford’ and the ‘ Works of Jobn 
Winthrop’; and it is in this latter series, more- 
over, that the present edition of Capt. John 
Smnith’s writings makes its appearance. 

No one, perhaps, but an enthusiastic text- 
explorer like Mr. Arber would have undertaken 
the formidable task of reprinting the full text 
of these nine works, nowhere in any way 
abridged, though their almost unprecedented 
repetition of each otber is well known. Yet the 
result is very much more than a literary curi- 
osity. It makes it possible, indeed, to see how 
few of the incidents introduced in Smith’s suc- 
cessive narratives lost anytbing in their second 
or third telling: but it also affords the bistorical 
student the opportunity of witnessing the gra- 
dual expansion of Jobn Smith’s conception of 
New-World colonization. No one can fail to 
be impressed anew in this volume with the 
characteristic thoroughness of Mr. Arber’s re- 
searches, He has subjected ‘‘ every one of the 
nearly forty thousand lines of this book to a 
most searcbing criticism.” He has supplied 
marginal page-references at every turn, to 
guide the reader to such other parts of this 
composige volume as contain parallel passages 
or illustrative material. He has inserted dates 
with a most unusual freedom, and has thereby 
indicated not simply the time of publication, 
but the time to which the text relates. In those 
numerous instances where the accounts of other 
narrators are incorporated into Smith’s narra- 
tives, the careful editor bas studiously supplied 
at the topof the page the names and dates in 
question. 

Mr. Arber’s work has been done under the 
most favorable conditions as regards bis mate- 
rials. From Mr. Henry Stevens and son, of 
London, he has bad the loan of original editions 
of Smith’s various publications; but so tho- 
roughly bas he supplemented these by such other 
copies as possessed any noteworthy characteris- 
tics, that the bibliographical condition of Jobn 


* Price, 12 shillings and sixpence. To be obtained only 
by postal prepayment to Prof. Edward Arber, 1 Monta 
gue Road, Birmingham, Eng. 


Smith’s writings may here be studied as proba- 
bly nowhere else. In the ‘True Relation,’ one 
sees at a glance the facts as to the three title 
pages. In the ‘Description of New England’ 
the ‘‘ extra page,” containing Prince Charles’s re- 
naming of the coast (found in but few copies), 
is given in its proper place. In the ‘Generall 
Historie,’ the elaborately illustrated title-page 
and four maps are reproduced in facsimile. No- 
where have the facts in relation to the ten dif- 
ferent states of the plate in which one of these 
maps (that of New Evgland) is found, been 
more exhaustively recorded than in a memoran- 
dum representing the successive researches of 
the late Mr. James Lenox, of Mr. Charles Deane, 
avd of Mr Justin Winsor. This memorandum Mr. 
Arber reprints, with due acknowledgment, from 
the ‘ Memorial History of Boston,’ in addition to 
reproducing the map itself, which Mr. Winsor 
bas justly pronounced “the real foundation of 
our New England cartograpby.” The ‘ Generall 
Historie,’ moreover, is shown never to have had 
any ‘‘pages 97-104”; the so-called “suppressed sig- 


| nature O” being proved a bibliographical myth 


by Mr. Henry Stevens. A complete list of Smith’s 
various publications 1s furnished, arranged in the 
cbronological order of their original issue; all 
the successive editions being entered in their own 
order. The question of authorsbip has been in 
each instance discriminatingly treated. Mr. Ar- 
ber has been preserved alike from the error of 
Mr. Watt in 1824 and from that of Mr. J. 
Payne Collier in 1865, the former of whom cre- 
dited the Virginia adventurer with two of the 
publications of another Jobn Smith, while the 
latter declared the ‘True Relation’ to be none 
of Smith’s composition. It should here be stated 


| that on the reverse of each of the title pages 


throughout the volume, the reader will find the 
bibliographical features of most interest briefly 
summarized. The pagination is continuous for 
all of the nine publications, but in every instance 
except the ‘ True Relatior ’ (unpaged originally) 
the separate pagination is indicated by nume- 
rals of heavy-face type inserted in the text. In 
short, from a literary and bibliographical point 
of view, this admirabie reissue of Smith’s vo- 
luminous writings is almost beyond praise. 
Thus to collect them in their literary and bibli- 
ographical integrity is one thing. It is quite 
another thing to establish, as Mr. Arber at- 
tempts to do. their unimpeachable character 
historically. The inherent difficulties in the way 
of suchan attempt were never perhaps more 
cleariy manifest than in these very pages, so 
painstakingly brought together by Mr. Arber, 
Of the counter arguments our editor is neither 
ignorant nor unmindful. In his preface, indeed, 
he courteously acknowledges that Mr. Charles 
Deane and cther American scholars who have 
made ‘‘a life study” of the subject, ‘‘have proba- 
bly forgotten more of this subject than [he says] 
we ever knew.” Nor does he overlook the fact 
that a great part of Smith’s narrative is of a dis- 
tinctly ex-parte nature, and needs to be studied 
in the light of what was written by bis contem- 
poraries. He has therefore very properly 
brought together in his ‘‘ Introduction” “all of 
the eye-witness testimonies of the state of the 
colony during the nearly thirty months our au- 
thor was there.” This comprises the whole of 
Wingfield’s ‘ Discourse of Virginia’ (printed in 
1859 and 1860, with notes by Charles Deane) ; also 
the ‘ Relatyon of the Discovery of our River’ (in 
Mr. Hale’s reprint described as ‘Captain New- 
port’s Discoveries,’ but here ascribed conjectu- 
rally to Gabriel Archer); also the valuable Spel- 
man ‘Relation,’ which was not accessible to 
readers at the time of Mr. Deane’s issues of 
Wingfield aod Smith. Strachey’s ‘ Historie of 
Travaile’ is not included (falling as it does out- 
side of the ‘‘thirty months” referred to); but 











other almost equally important authorities are 
supplied, and this valuable collection covers in 
all about eighty pages. These side lights, it 
need hardly be said, are of great value. They 
should help the careful student of the period to 
see with other eyes than those of Smith, and to 
correct various misleading impressions and con- 
clusions. In the conclusion, however, at which 
Mr. Arber arrives, the high-water mark in the 
defence of Smith’s trustworthiness would ap- 
pear to be reached, namely, a ‘‘conviction not 
only of Smith’s truthfulness, but also that in re- 
gard to all personal matters he systematically 
understates rather than exaggerates anything 
he did” (page xxiv). As regards ‘that mau- 
vais quart Wheure about the 3d of Janua- 
ry, 1608, when Pocahontas saved his life,” our 
editor does indeed suggest that possibly Smith 
might say that ‘“‘too much bas been made of 
that Pocahontas matter” (page x). Let no one, 
however, infer from this language any disposi- 
tion on the editor’s part to slur this ‘rescue in- 
cident.” Mr. Arber has the courage of bis con- 
victions, and so far from withdrawing to a less 
vulnerable position of defence, actually makes 
this incident the point of greatest prominence in 
his discussion. 

It is of interest to note on what Mr. Arber 
grounds the position thus assumed by him in 
the different portions of his notes. The fact has 
been very generally commented on that while 
the ‘True Relation’ (printed in London in 1608, 
during Smith’s absence in Virginia), and the 
third book of the ‘Generall Historie’ (published 
sixteen years later, in 1624) alike profess to give 
the incidents of the Chickahominy expedition, 
the later one alone recounts the most striking 
episode of that expedition—the rescue by Poca- 
hontas. Its omission in the earlier narrative 
Mr, Arber would justify by reminding the read- 
er (page cxviii) that this event was ‘‘ but a very 
small one” in Smith’s life, and that ‘the per- 
sonal self-forgetfulness” it manifests ‘‘is only 
characteristic of the man.” Yet the reader, 
still unconvinced, may ask how it happened 
that Smith’s ‘Generall Historie’ (confessedly 
a gathering up into une volume of previously- 
scattered narrations) should include all of Smith’s 
own, up to date, save only the ‘True Relation.’ 
It is certainly not irrelevant to ask, as has in 
fact been asked, whether the desire to avoid the 
palpable inconsistency in the Chickahominy nar- 
rative was not the reason for discarding it. But 
Mr. Arber would rejoin (page exvii) that “it 
need only be said that that ‘ Relation’ was not 
intended for publication by Smith.” It is diffi- 
cult to see how this statement (which, by the 
way, no one who has carefully examined the 
‘True Relation’ would question) in any way 
meets the case. It was unquestionably meant 
by Smith to be his narrative of these transac- 
tions, whether a printed narrative or not. Had 
he been so inclined, Mr. Arber might have ren- 
dered his argument less inconclusive by point- 
ing to the probability of certain parts of Smith’s 
‘True Relation’ having been suppressed by the 
friend who superintended printing it. This point 
has quite recently been urged with no little force 
by an American writer, Mr. W.W. Henry. But 
Mr. Arber (page cxvii) is ‘‘ quite content to sup- 
pose he [Smitb] never mentioned the Pocahontas 
incident at all in the manuscript.” The next of 
Smith’s publications to traverse the Chicka- 
hominy ground was the ‘‘Oxford tract” of 
1612, which likewise 1s silent as to any rescue. 
Mr. Arber, when speaking of Part II. (in which 
the chapter in question occurs) takes occasion to 
mention that ‘‘Captain Smith is not named as 
an author of any portion” of it, and yet that 
“*he would endorse it all,” appearing as it did 
in a book of his own (page 86); and it may fur- 
ther be added, as regards the two chapters, of 
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"1612 and 1624 respectively (in the ‘‘ Oxford 
tract ” and in the ‘Generall Historie’), that one 
is as much a “compilation” as the other, as 
may be seen from the names signed to each. 
Mr. Arber of course traces the appearance of 
the rescue incident, first in the letter to the 
Queen, of 1616, (not, however, preserved to us 
in earlier form than 1624); second, in a two-line 
mention in the second edition of ‘ New England’s 
Trials,’ in 1622; 
fulness of detail, in the ‘ General! Historie.’ He 
has, however, placed these incidents in no un- 
usual light ; and the same is true of his citation 
of Strachey and others. 

The story of the rescue is by no means an in- 
herently impossible one, nor has it been asserted 
tobe such. Inconsistency, rather than impossi- 
bility, is the almost inevitable conclusion froma 
careful examination of Captain Smith’s own 


above, is twice printed ** Windsor,” though else- 


and finally, in its well-known | 


| tial merits of the work. 


narratives. Nor is the inconsistency sosuperficial | 


a matter as that of omission simply. To correct 
it would invoive the reconstruction and read- 
justment of other portions of the narrative. Mr. 
Arber somewhat reproachfully declares (page 
exviii) that ‘‘ Mr. Charles Deane” ‘‘is responsibie 
for the attack on Smith's veracity as regards the 
Pocahontas incident, by the notes to his reprint 
ef ‘The True Relation,’ in 1866.” That the notes 
in ques ion tended to shake the reader’s confi- 
dence in the rescue narrative, there can be no 
doubt. Yetit is doubtful if their general fair- 
ness has been successfully questioned; and Mr. 
Deane himself elsewhere, in a note to p. 35 of 
Wingfield’s ‘Discourse of Virginia,’ disclaims 


‘** designing to impeach the general trust worthi- 


ness of Smith’s original narrations.” Whether 
his general trustworthiness is impeachable or not 


is, in fact, another question from that of the res- | 


cue story; and when Mr. Arber, intent on re- 
taining the latter, declares that “the only possi- 
ble way of resisting the story is to regard Cap- 
tain} Smith as a confirmed liar ” (page cxvi), it 
is impossible not to feel that he has chosen the 
weakest lines of defence. Few readers doubt- 
less will be found to subscribe to the equally 
dogmatic assertion of Mr. Neiil, that Smith’s 
‘* writings are those of a gascon and beggar” 
(‘ Virginia Company,’ page 211),but it is perbaps 
even more difficult to agree with our editor that 
‘any doubt ” Mr. Deane ‘‘ may have raised will 
be set at rest by the present edition” (page 
exviii), or to share bis complete assurance as to 
Captain Smith’s ‘ unboastfulness ” (page xv). 

That Captain Jobn Smith is one of the com- 
manding figures of our early history: that he 
possessed unusual abilities witbin certain limits; 
that be was able to render great and memorable 
services to the infant colony of Virginia; that 
the subsequent exploration and settlement of 
New England are indebted to him for more than 
one noteworthy impulse; that his published nar- 
ratives frequently possess the great merits of 
vigor, naturalness, and effectiveness; and that 
these fascinating writings comprise an almost 
unique collection of materials for history, very 
much of which may be readily accepted—all 
this may be cordially admitted. When, how- 
ever, the question arises as to the extent to 
which these writings can be relied on, it is by 
no means necessary to adopt either extreme of 
statement. It is sufficient to say that they are 
characterized here and there—tbhe Pocahontas 
story is not a solitary instance—by an unfortu- 
nate tendency ‘‘to write it large.” To quote the 
language of Mr. Tyler, in his ‘History of Ame- 
rican Literature,’ as a ‘‘ story-teller, he (Smith] 
fell into the traveller’s habit of drawing a long 
bow.” 

This carefully executed volume is not only re- 
markably free from errors of the type or pen, 
but is open to little complaint of any kind, in 
its external features. Mr. Winsor’s name, cited 


where ** Winsor.” The Rev. E. D. Neill, already 
mentioned, is apparently classed (page xxiv 
among the ‘‘New England writers,’ which is 
wholly wrong. While Mr. Arter’s readers wil! 
be duly thankful to him that he has furnished 
apy index at all, it should be added that an in- 
dex like the one in question yields only the mini 
mum of assistance to the reader. It contains no 
classification of the page-references—sometimes 
twenty or more in number—under any given 
entry. But these few shortcomings are slight 
indeed in comparison with the solid and substan 
The materials them 
selves are placed before the reader, and if he 
should find it difficult or even impossible to 
reach the conclusions which Mr. Arber has 
drawn from them, still be will abate nothing in 
his admiration for so excelient a piece of work. 
Mr. Arber’s American readers will look with in 
terest for the writings of Bradford and Win 
throp, already promised. Few things are surer 
than that through the determined study of these 
texts more light upon the colonial period of our 
history may be looked for. 


GROVER CLEVELAND. 
Early Life and Public Services of Hon. Grover 
Cleveland, Also, the Life of Hon Thomas A. 
Hendricks. By Thomas W. Handford. Chi 
cago and New York: Belford, Clarke & Co. 
Life and Public Services of Hon. Grover Cleve- 
land. By Hon. William Dorsheimer. Also, 
a Biographical Sketch of Hon. Thomas A 
Hendricks. By W.U. Hensel. Hubbard Bro 
thers. 

Life and Public Services of Grover Cleveland, 
By Pendleton King. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
Life of Grover Cleveland. With Sketch of Life 
of Thomas Andrews Hendricks. By Deshler 

Welch. John W. Lovell Co. 


CAMPAIGN biographies are not usually counted 
as literature, and those enumerated above cer 

tainly have slight claim to be. Yet one who 
shares the present widespread disposition to 
shake off the trammels of party and to make a 
proper use of the franchise will, on turning for 
information to these books, be agreeably sur 
prised to find them much more readable and 
much freer from offensive faults than he could 
have expected. Mr. Handford’s book, as being 
the fullest and apparently the most authentic, 
is the most useful, and makes recourse to any 
other biography almost superfluous. Mr. Kis g - 
uvpretending sketch is of value because it bris .s 
together in a convenient shape copious extras s 
from the veto messages and other public ute: 

ances of Governor Cleveland. Mr..Dorsheimer « 
‘ Life’ is well written, and derives interest from 
the fact that he is a townsman of the Govern 1 
and has known him intimately for more thavu 4 
quarter of acentury. The only feature of Mr. 
Welch's book that recommends it is, that it con- 
tains a long extract frown Mr. Schurz’s great 
speech in Brooklyn, and gives Cleveland's letter 
of acceptance. 

Grover Cleveland comes of an English family 
which settled in Massachusetts about two hun- 
dred years ago. One of his ancestors, Dr. Aaron 
Cleveland, a graduate of Harvard and an Epis- 
copal clergyman in Philadelphia, enjoyed the 
esteem and friendship of Benjamin Franklin, at 
whose house he died in 1757, and who published 
a brief notice of him in the ennsylvania Ga- 
cette. His widow opened a small store at Sa 
lem, Mass., which enabled her to support and 
educate her large family. This circumstance is 
worth mentioning. as being typical of the ca- 
reer of the Cleveland family. Never rich, but 
never dependent ; ready to turn to any worthy 
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we find them in 


employment, however humble - 
alternate generations preacbers, mechanics, and 
tradesmen, always more blessed with children 
han with wealth, but never losing their hold ont 
The son of Dr 
Aaron, Was a} 


education and social position 
Aaron Cleveland, also named 


prenticed to a hatter; at the age of thirty owned 
& business in Norwich, Conn,, where, having 
cultivated a talent for writing and speaking, he 
was elected to the Legislature and introduced a 
bill for the abolition of slavery in Connecticut 
He afterward became a Congregational minis 
ter, and died in 1815, after leading a truly Ame 
rican life in the best sense of the term. He left 
thirteen children, the youngest of whom Ix 


Cleveland Coxe 
The second 


Cleveland, 


motber of Arthur 
now Bishop of Central New York 
of the thirteen, William 
Cleveland's grandfather, was 
and silversmith at Worthington 


came the 


lyrover 
a watchmaker 
Mass., 
he made a reputation for bonest and thorcugh 


where 


workmanship which followed bim in bis migra 
tions to Salem and Norwich, It 
watches of his make stall 
His Richard Falley ¢ 
land, was destined by his parents to be a mints 


is said that 


? 


are in use and still 


serviceable. son, ve 
ter of the Gospel, and with that view was sent 
to Yale College, where he graduated tn ISM 
Partly to better his health and partly from a 
spirit of independence, be obtained a situation 
as tutor in Baltimore, where be met his fate in 
the person of Anne Neale, the daughter of a 
well-to-do law-book publisher of Irish extra: 

tion, who had married Barbara Real, a German 
Quakeress of Germantown, Pa He 
willing to marry on the prospect of what his 
father could do for him, and determined to con 
tinue his education for the ministry After an 
other year spent in Baltimore, he followed the 
three-years course at Princeton, and 
ing offered a Congregational chureh at Wind 
ham, Conn., Anne Neale in 
we, F to Portsmouth 


Va., where he remained about a year, in charge 


was un 


upon be 


was married to 


rom Windham he went 





of the Presbyterian church, until in December, 
INH, he 
N.J 


iwel] 


Pres 


removed with his family to Ca 


, and was installed as minister of the 


byteman church in that vinlage 


twas here that Stephen Grover Cl 


n March 1s, fth 


was born ISSs, the fifth of nine 


children. He received his name in honor of the 
‘eded bis father 
the 


sinning discarded 


pastor wh bad tah eos terv pre 
inthe church wf Cadell, but * Stephen” 


and 
In 


i to Favetteville, New 


Was slaost fo om the be 
Was kKeoed stmplv as ‘ Grover.’ 
“4 te fH ols fet 8 
iu having accepted a call 
hore 


fom te couch Here Grover grew up 


1 » bs sou'o to tes fourteenth year among the 
atending the district 
'b year onward. His father 
is after the education of 


furay Cc uetes 


ecto tf 


boys, 
ubi- ere 
locked +t his chil- 
Urep, spd ie was bis intention to send all bis sons 
o college. After two vears at the district school 
Grover was put into the Academy, but remained 
only a short time, and took a clerkship in the 
village store at a salary of $50 for the first year, 
to be increased to #100 the second if the young 
clerk proved worthy. Before the end of the 
second year, however, Richard Cleveland had 
become agent of the American Home Mission at 
Clinton, New York, where he received a salary 
of $1,000, which was more than he had ever had 
before. Grover entered the Clinton Academy to 
finish preparing for college, receiving in addi- 
tion to the regular school training private in- 
struction in Latin from Dr. Hyde, a retired cler- 
gyman. In 1853 his father was called to the 
church at Holland Patent, about fifteen miles 
from Utica, but bad been there hardly a 
month when he died suddenly at the age of 
49. This event made a complete change 
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in the situation and prospects of the family. The 
father’s income, never very large, bad barely 
sufficed for the supportand education of his chil- 
dren, and it became apparent that such of them 
as were old enough would have to take care of 
themselves, and, if possible, help to take care of 
the others. 

Grover, now in his sixteenth year, had to give 





up his hopes of going to college, and to earn bis | 


own livelihood. 
who was at this time a teacher inthe New York 
Institution for the Blind, in this city, procured 
him a situation as clerk and assistant teacher in 
the establishment. William was a recent gradu- 
ate of Hamilton College, and under his guidance 
Grover devoted his ieisure time tostudies in La- 
tin and m English literature. At the end of the 
year for which he had been engaged he returned 
to his mother’s bouse, where he spent the winter in 
continuing his mental culture, at the same time 
seeking employment. In Syracuse and Utica 
his search was unsuccessful, and he finally made 
up his mind to go West. On his way he stopped 
at Buffalo to visit bis uncle, Lewis Allen, 
a stock breeder, who annually published a 
‘Herd-Book of American Short-Horno Cattle.’ 
Mr. Allen did not approve of the Western pro- 
ject, and persuaded his nephew to remain in Buf- 
falo, inviting bim to assist in the preparation of 
the forthcoming volume of the Herd-Book, for 
which assistance be was to receive $50, and pro- 
mising to procure him a place in a lawyer’s of- 
fice, as the young man had decided to choose the 
law as his profession. The latter promise took 
some time to fulfil, but at last, in August, 1855, 
at the age of eighteen, Grover Cleveland was al- 
lowed to take a desk as office-boy in the office of 
Rogers, Bowen & Rogers. He at once set to 
work, with dogged perseverance and unflagging 
industry ,to master the rudiments of the law and 
to make himself useful in the office. Although 
living with his uncle, two miles out of town, he 
was always the first to arrive in the morning 
and the last to leave in the evening. His quali- 
ties were soon appreciated, and in the autumn of 
1855 he was already in receipt of a salary of $4 
aweek. This was increased from time to time, 
and shortly after his admission to the bar, in 
May, 1859, be was promoted to be managivg 
clerk at $600 a year, which had by degrees risen 
to $1,000 in 1863, when, at the age of twenty-five, 
he left the office to become Assistant District At- 
torney of Erie County. This position, like every 
public office he has ever held, came to him with- 
out any solicitation on bis part, and found him 
reluctant to accept it. The salary wasonly $600, 
not much more than half of what he was earn- 
ing; and as he was already practising great eco- 
omy in order to aid in supporting his mother, it 
seemed to him that he could not afford the pecu- 
niary sacrifice. He yielded, however, to the ad- 
vice of friends, who pointed ont to him the value 
of a public position in making a young lawyer 
known to the public and tothe profession. He 
entered on the office with all the energy and zeal 
of youth, and as Mr. Torrance, the District At- 
torney, lived twenty-five miles out of town and 
was only too glad to leave as much work as pos- 
sible to his assistant, the latter found ample 
room to develop bis habits of industry. 


‘*He was in attendance at every one of the 
twelve grand juries which met during each of 
the three years of his term of office, and present- 
ed in full a large majority of the cases. Nearly 
all tbe indictments during the period were 
drawn by him,and perhaps more than half of the 
cases he tried in court. On more than one occa- 
ston during those busy months he conducted four 
cases before a jury, won a favorable verdict in 
each, sat down at 8 o'clock in the evening to 
make preparations for the next day, and did not 
rise from his desk until 3 o’clock in the morning, 
Eight o’clock found him back again in the of- 
fice, fresh for the day’s contest with some of the 
best criminal practitioners in the county.” 


His oldest brother William, | 








In 1863 be was induced to accept a nomina- 
tion for Supervisor, although there was no hope 
of success, the ward in which he lived being al- 
ways sure for the Republicans. He came with- 
in thirteen votes of an election, while the rest of 
the Democratic ticket was two hundred votes 
behind, In 1865 he was the Democratic candi- 
date for the office of District Attorney of Erie 
County, but was defeated by Mr. Bass, one of 
his intimate friends and afterward his partner. 
In 1867 Mr. Dorsheimer, having been appointed 
by President Johnson United States District At- 
torney, offered him the position of assistant, but 
the offer was declined. At his suggestion the 
place was given to Mr. Oscar Folsom, who also 
subsequently became a partner of Cleveland. 
The latter, though still a young man, was now 
known as a leading jury lawyer, whose services 
were always in demand and who possessed the 
confidence of the community. 

Mr. Dorsbeimer relates that one day, in the 
autumn of 1870, Cleveland came into his office 
and asked for advice upon a personal matter. 
He had been offered the nomination for Sheriff 
of the county. For various reasons he hesitated 
to accept it. There were two reasons in favor 
of doing so: one was that the office would afford 
him some leisure time, which he could devote to 
self-improvement ; the other, that it would en- 
able him to save money, which he had as yet 
had no opportunity of doing, and would thus 
give him a pecuniary independence. Mr. Dor- 
sheimer advised him to accept ; others did like- 
wire. He accepted and was elected. Mr. Dor- 
sheimer adds : 

‘* He used the opportunities of the position as 
he said he would. He made a considerable sav- 
ing, and he gave his leisure time to professional 
and other studies. As soon as he returned to the 
bar the effect was noticeable; be was a stronger 
and a broader man than he had been before, and 
he at once took a higher position than he had 
ever held.” 

At the expiration of his term of office he re- 
turned to the practice of the law, in which be 
continued for the next six years with constantly 
increasing success. 

In 1881 corruption in the city government of 
Buffalo had grown so rampant that it was felt 
an absolute necessity to take some decisive steps 
to check it. It cameto be understood that ifthe 
Democrats would make an acceptable nomina- 
tion, many Republicans would support it. The 
eyes of the community seemed instinctively to 
turn to Grover Cleveland, and, in spite of the op- 
position of some professional Democratic politi- 
cians, he was nominated by acclamation and 
elected by a majority of 3,500, while at the same 
time the Republican State ticket received a ma- 
jority of 1,600. The event justified the choice. 
The new Mayor eagerly embraced every oppor- 
tunity for grappling with the unclean elements 
in city politics. During the short time that he 
remained in office—being raised to the Govern- 
orship before the expiration of his term as 
Mayor—he saved the city more than a million of 
dollars by preventing the consummation of cor- 
rupt schemes and bargains by the City Council. 
He displayed indomitable pluck and grit, a tho- 
rough knowledge of the laws, a clear perception 
of the needs and rights of the city and of the 
best way tosecure them, and a sincere determi- 
nation to place the public interests above the 
claims of party. He showed how easily a man 
who is thoroughly bonest and thorougbly in ear- 
nest can gain the victory over corrupt combina- 
tions. The limits of this notice will not permit 
much detail, and a single instance must suffice. 

On assuming office in January, 1882, the new 
Mayor called the attention of the City Council 
to the dangerous condition of the Hamburg Ca- 
nal, and suggested the urgent necessity of build- 
ing an intercepting sewer. 








In February he re- | 


commended that the work be done under thé 
direction of a commission of citizens, but this 
proposal did not suit the Common Council, who 
were not willing to lose so unusual an opportu- 
nity for stealing the public money. They ad- 
vertised for proposals, and the lowest bid they 
received was for $1,568,000. Mayor Cleveland 
persisted in his plan, had a bill carried through 
the Legislature for that purpose, and nominated 
five commissioners to the Common Council,who 
at once rejected them. Instead of pocketing his 
defeat, as a weaker man would have done, he 
sent in the same identical five names to the next 
meeting of the Board, and they were confirmed 
by a vote of 17 to 8. This Comniission put the 
work into the hands of Colonel Waring, under 
whose supervision it was done at acost of $764,- 
370, the saving of $800,000 representing the 
amount which the City Fathers would have di- 
vided among themselves under any other 
Mayor. 

Mr. Cleveland’s election as Governor of this 
State by the unprecedented majority of 192,000 
votes, and his vigorous and honorable adminis- 
tration of that important trust, are events of 
such recent occurrence and general notoriety 
that nothing but a simple allusion to them is re- 
quisite at this time. Suffice it to say that he 
carried into his new office the same habits of in- 
dustry, the same mastery of details, the same 
power of long-continued application, the same 
honesty of purpose, that have crowned all his 
life with success. He lives in the same simple, 
unpretending way to which he has always been 
accustomed. He accepts no free passes from 
railroads and keeps no carriage. At 9 o’clock 
in the morning he walks to the Capitol and 
takes his place at his desk. At half-past one he 
walks home to lunch and returns in an hour. By 
five he bas cleared his desk and is ready to see 
any ove who calls, He is accessible to every- 
body without the intervention of doorkeepers 
or clerks or private secretaries. After dinner he 
comes back to his desk, where he works with his 
private secretary from 8 to 11, and about mid- 
night he walks home, 

Such isa plain abstract of the information 
contained in the several volumes at the head of 
this notice. 








Extempore Preaching. By Wilder Smith. Hart- 
ford: Brown & Gross. 1884. 


THE subject of extempore preaching has at- 
tracted a good deal of attention during the last 
few years. It has been treated in several courses 
of university lectures at Yale and elsewhere ; 
and ascore or two of volumes devoted to its 
advocacy, more or less qualitied, are easily with- 
in the student’s reach. Mr. Wilder Smith’s 
volume of 170 pages does not add much to the 
sum of wisdom that was accessible before he 
wrote, but he has had the benefit of acquaint- 
ance with the writings of his predecessors, as 
well as successful personal experience in extem- 
pore preaching. He has written a very sensible 
and attractive exposition of his theme, which 
will no doubt encourage many doubtful hearts 
to venture out upon the perilous sea, and may 
do something to correct the follies and mistakes 
of those to whom it is familiar already. An 
opening chapter distinguishes well enough the 
relative advantages of the extempore and writ- 
ten sermon. The author’s advice to the preacher 
is that be should not confine himself to either 
form exclusively. Extempore preaching is sure 
to gain and keep a higher level if the preacher 
writes one sermon out of every three. Ina cou- 
ple of chapters upon general and special prepa- 
ration, he makes it clear that by extempore 
preaching he does not mean ‘nothing but roar- 
ing,” or, as Dr. Smalley said, ‘‘the ability to 
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talk half an hour about nothing.” It is no es- 
cape from work. To be effective, it must take 
its rise out of the soil of long and careful studies 
of the preacher’s proper subjects of discourse. 
Much careful writing must have helped to form 
the preacher's style, and to give him mastery in 
the use and choice of words. Nor will the par- 
ticular sermon require less of special prepara- 
tion than the manuscript discourse, Its thought, 
its order, its illustrations must all be determined 
in advance. But memoriter preaching is no 
more extempore than is manuscript preaching, 
and is far less to be desired. In extempore 
preaching the preacher relies upon the occasion 
for the language in which to express his thought. 
He will preach his sermon two or three times 
before entering the pulpit, but once there he 
will make no effort to recall the words that he 
has previously used. 

There are special chapters upon “ Arrange- 
ment,” “Iilustrations,” ‘*Style,” ‘* Memory,” 
“First Attempts,” ** Delivery,” ‘* Physical Con- 
ditions,” and so on, that contain a good many 
admirable hints. The chapter on “Spiritual 
Conditions” is the most important of all. No 
vice is charged on the extempore preacher so 
frequently as that of repetition. I[t is a different 
sort of extempore preaching from that §for 
which Mr. Smith contends that is most liable 
to this abuse—the sort which has but little gene- 
ral and no special preparation. But it is our au- 
thor’s feeling that all great preaching will tend 
to repetition, and he quotes the examples of 
many illustrious preachers. He is not so confi- 
dent as many are that success in extempora- 
neous discourse is easily within the reach of all. 
Under the most favorable conditions he insists 
that it is a difficult art, and for some to be ac- 
quired by no amount of patience, 
and the books may belp a little, but the gift, 








The lectures | 


ing and writing, not by study, but by the grace 
of God. 





The True Theory of the Sun, showing the Com- 
mon Origin of the Solar Spots and Corona, 
and of Atmospheric Storms and Cyclones, etc., 
etc., etc. By Thomas Bassnett. G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. 1884. 

A RECENT economic writer calls to mind the 
fact that business affords an example of the 
most effectual elimination of the unfit and of 
the survival of the fittest: ‘‘The man who acts 
upon false theories loses his money, drops out 
of society, and ifs no longer a factor in the re- 
sult, But there is no such method of elimina- 
tion when the interests of society at large are 
considered. The ignorant theorizer and specu- 
lator can continue writing long after bis theories 
have been proved groundless, and, in any case, 
the question whether he is right or wrong is 
only one of opinion.” Mr. Bassnett and his 
book form a pertinent illustration of this truth; 
for not only do the tangible parts of his wildly- 
speculative theories show themselves at once to 
be utterly groundless, but his intangible fancies 
are of such a nature that he may safely persist 
with stout complacency to the end, for science 
can never prove the reverse, 

His book is hardly more remarkable for its 
preposterous fallacies than for the pretentious 
spirit of self inflation which is the characteristic 
feature of page upon page, culminating perbaps 
—though it is hard to say just where—in tie au- 
thor’s sorrowful appeal to the past bistory of 
science ; ‘‘for,” he says, ‘“‘I will not refrain 
from claiming for these discoveries of mine a 
place as high as any ever vouchsafed to man.’ 
These ‘‘ discoveries” are plainly vagaries result- 
ing from the over-contemplation of the few 


| facts that appear to uphold a preconceived the- 
when really potent, comes, as one said of read- | 


ory, in utter disregard of a host of opposing 





facts of equal significance ; to say nothing of 
those cases in which, the deductions of obser 
vational astronomy not tallying with his “the 
ories,” the author proceeds with naive compo 
sure to supplement the facts from his inner con 
sciousness. Al] this, with no proper conception 
of the true interpretation of solar phenomena, 
and with a consistent defiance of physicists and 
the principles they have established by pro- 
tracted research, goes to make up an insuffer 
able bungle scarcely paralleled in the broad 
field of pseudo scientific literature. 
Mr. Bassnett says of himself : 


“Oar business is to establish a fheory which 
by explaining the most remarkable facts, gives 
the only reliable testimony which a theory can 
give that itis true. The learned may treat our 
theory of electric vortices (the seven electric 
vortices of his own invention, to which be lays 
claim as the only possible explanation of all the 
meteorological phenomena of the uviverse) as 
nonsense ; yet in the very same breath they be 
tray an evident bias in favor of far more nov 
sevsical theories, which bave not the stamp of 
true originality to recommend them.” 


Accordingly, be denies all further need of in 
vestigating the periodicity of the solar spots, 
for example ; for, as long ago as INSS, “the au 
thor published the only possible solution of the 
problem” (page 1%). It would be a waste of 
words to do more than express regret that such 
rubbish should have procured a respectable im 
print. 
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by American students in studying the French 
language, and containing numerous practi- 
cal exercises, 1 vol., cloth, 360 pages, $1 50. 
Key to the exercises, 50c. 


B.—Exramination price: On receipt of half the 
eo. one copy will be sent post-paid to any teacher by 
the author. Address, 1715 Spruce St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Prospectus of Dr. Sauveur’s Works, and Catalogues 
of Impurted and American Schoo! and 1 ext-Books for 
the study of Foreign Languages, mailed free to any 


addre: 
F. W. CHRISTERN, 


37 West 23d St., New York. 








The Great Hit of the Campaign! 
The Political Adventures of 


JAMES G. BLAINE. 


“It is excelient.”"—4on. A. P. Gorman. 
“Itis very good.”—Hon. Wm. H. Barnu 
12 cts. prepaid ; $6 a hundred; $50 a thousand 


THE PEOPLE’S PUBLISHING CO., 
33 Lexington St., Baltimore. 


Text and School Books 


In Foreign Languages, used in Johns Hopkins and other 
Universities. French, German, and English books, new 
and second-hand, imported to order. Catalogues on 
application, stating subjects. 


B. WESTERMANN & CO.,, 


Importers, New York. 











